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The farmers of Otago, North 1 
. Canterbury and Southland have 
realised their dreams. A water supply 
system giving them total control of 
stock, feed arid pastures, A 555,000 
hectare reality thanks to the Constant 
Flow System. There’s no need to 
move stock out to fresh feed and 
water, hill country is efficiently 
grazed and stocking rates have risen 

w«nMr d t arnati » 3 2 % or " lore ‘ At home, 
you II have all the water you want - 

no need to rely on roof water any 
longer. The rural water scheme is 
proven and Hardie Fibrolite AC Pipes 
are the. mainspring of it’s success. The 
advantages of Fibrolite AC are 
numerous and the benefits are unique, 
j he long four metre lengths mean 
fewer joints, faster laying and better 
alignment. By using only farm labour 
and machinery you’ll find Fibrolite 
AC easy to lay in all ground 
conditions. 


i 


Connecting the pipes is made easy 
with the precision’ 4 Supertite’ pressure 
joint. A fool proof field jointing 
system requiring no special 7 skill in 
assembly. '' i 

The robust composition of Fibrolite 
AC Pipes ensures durability 
.throughout a lifetime of use. No rust 
rot or corrosion.. 7 . , ^ * 

The Rural Water Supply Schemes: 
Water is drawn from a suitable source 
and through Fibrolite AC pipes to a 
mam reservpir. From there it is piped 
to on-farm tanks, up hill and down 
dale, for reticulation to the farm 
house and water troughs. You get as 
much water as you require each dav 
in units of 1000 litres. y 

The restrictor, valve gives you your 
exact requirement, no more, no less. 

So you know at the outset just what 
the cost will be. And at around $50.00 
per unit per year the cost isn’t high, 


when you consider the increase in 
stock and profit. The schemes are 
aided by a $2:$ 1 government subsidy 
and by providing voluntary farmer 
labour in co-operation with your 
neighbours, installation costs are kept 
to a minimum. Check out the scheme 
and check out all the benefits of 
Hardies Fibrolite AC pipes. You’ll 
come to the same conclusion as your 
fellow farmers. 

Hardie’s Fibrolite AC and the Rural 
Water Supply Scheme - a new 
prosperity to New Zealand farms. 




HAMMERS 

pipelines 

James Hardie & Coy. Pty. Ltd., 

Box 12-0 7 °, Penrose, Ak. Ph. 599-919. 
® ox ?£71, Wellington, Ph.-724-851. 
Box 325, Christchurch Ph. 65-036. 


Mhouirs a 

A piped ream come true. 
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Chile trade ban bites but 
some exporters foil FOL 



by Warren Berryman 
THE Federation of Labour’s 
ban on trade with Chile is 
costing New Zealand an 
estimated $100 million in lost 
export opportunities. 

New Zealand is the IaBt 
country enforcing the trade 
ban imposed by the 1LO and 
International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions after the 
Pinochet overthrow of 
Allende’s communist 
Government. 

Chile is enjoying an 
economic resurgence and New 
Zealand exporters are 
breaking the FOL ban by 
transhipping goods through 
third countries to Chile. 
Several New Zealand 
companies already have 
agents in Chile. Others are 
researching this expanding 
market. 

The FOL ban imposed in 1974 
after the Pinochel regime 
Jailed or murdered Chilean 
unionists brought New Zealand 
exports ’to Chile from $18 
ration a year to virtually nil. 

New Zealand statistics show 
m increase in exports to Chile 
from $33,788 for the 1976-77 
year to $289,851 for the first 
nine months of the 1977-78 
year. 

New Zealand’s unofficial 
exports to Chile would 
probably double the official 
figure. 

Off the record discussions 
with manufacturers last week 
revealed hundreds of 
thousands of dollars Worth of 
“Ports going to Chile via 
transhipment. These exports 
are waybilled out of New 
«aland to Panama, Japan, 
^tropOi or the American woat 
coast, then with a new waybill 
“HkWi sent on to Chile. 

. J'“) 8hl Pplng doubles the 
freight cost. And exporters — 
w particular the Export 
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AUGUSTO PINOCHET . . . 
overthrew Allcudc- 

Institute and Export Year 
Committee — have been 
putting pressure on the 
Government and the FOL to 
have the ban lifted to allow 
direct New Zealand-Chilc 
shipping. 

Trade sources, many of 
which'have been in Chile or 
have agents there, estimate 
that market to be worth from 
$60-$100 million a year for New 
Zealand goods. 

Joso Cruz, the Chilean 
Commercial AttachQ in 
Wellington, said the Dairy 
Board could supply a 
Government-funded Bcheme to 
give milk worth $30 million to 
BChoolchUdren. This was just a 
start, ho said. 

The pressure on the FOL to 
drop the ban will undoubtedly, 
intensify this week following 
an Export Institute seminar 
given by Michael Fitzgerald, 



New Zealand’s returning 
marketing officer in Santiago. 

Exporters claim the ban is 
cutting off our nose to spite our 
face. Communist China had 
one of the biggest pavilions at 
November's trade fair in 
Santiago; Chile buys more 
than $US‘^ billion worth of 
goods a year from the United 
States, and has $47 million 
worth of two-way trade with 
staunchly unionist Britain; 
buys about $Vi billionAVorth 
from Germany, and $57 million 
from the communist bloc. 

Australia lifted the ban last 
April, and has sold an 
estimated $20 million worth of 
goods to Chile in the last six 
months. 

Under the guidance of 
Milton Freidman’s "Chicago 
Boys", Chile has cut inflation 
in half each year since the 
overthrow of Allcnde, when 
inflation was running at 1000 
per cent. It now nms at 24 per 
cent. 

Chile's balance of payments 
improved from a $US30 million 
deficit In 1977 to a $US305 
million surplus in 1978. 

Chile can afford to buy. And 
there is a ready market for 
meat, dairy products, and 
manufactures, especially 
sophisticated farm equipment. 

As part of Chile's Freid- 
manite free trade policy, tariff 
barriers have been cut to a low 
10-15 per cent and could go 
lowor. Access to the market.is 
no problem as It Is for New 
Zealand products in most of 
the world. 

But freight 1 b a problem. One 
can air freight to Chile through 
Air New Zealand and Lan 
Chile with relatively little 
difficulty, but heavy goodd can 
be sent only by ship. And 
despite the fact that they are 
facing redundancies through 
lack of trade, the maritime 
unions refuse to handle Chile 
cargo. 

The ban has not affected 
New Zealand Imports. from 
Chile. Child doubled its exports 
to New Zealand during the 
1977-78 year. 

FOL secretary Jim Kn0x 
took over the de alings with the 
ILO a&d ICFTU from Sir Tom 
Skinner at the outset of. the 
Chile :coup d'etat, when 
Skinner gave up his overseas 
positions. i ' • 

' Knox has retained a staiirich. 

1 anti-Chile stance, despite pleas 
from the Export Institute’. 

• Knox was offered a no strings 
attached, fully pald ,trlp to. 
;chlle: ,by. .. the .: Chilean 
Government.; .A Chilean 
< Embassy spokesman said they. • 
\wbnted Kpox to go apd see for 
himself, but Khojf, turned thd 
.offer down.:V ' *•-'•• 

, Skiver last 

the clahti, that. 


claim to have modified their 
policies. 

In fact, he said, the situation 
in Chile has deteriorated in 
recent weeks. The free union 
elections were a farce, 
unionists had been jailed, 
there was no free trade union 
movement In Chile, he said. 
The ILO and ICFTU had called 
for an intensification of the 
ban. And the FOL would give 
effect to the ICFTU 
resolutions, he said. 

Skinner said it wbb im¬ 
possible to impose the bail 
completely, but New Zealand, 
being a small country with a 
united trade union movement, 
could do this better than most 
countries. 


Asked why we should single 
out Chile for a ban when we 
traded with other dic¬ 
tatorships, Skinner said that 
no other country had all its 
unionists living outside the 
country or in jail. 

Why should we refrain from 
trading with Chile when China 
dealt with them? Skinner said, 
he did not care what com¬ 
munist China did. 

Skinner is also chairman of 
the NZ Shipping Corporation. 
He said he was not aware of 
Shipping Corporation ships 
being used to break the ban... 
but NBR understands these 
ships have been used In a link 
In transhipment to break the 
ban. 


Inside 

IN Wellington, a debate of 
potentially momentous 
Importance to the future of 
the country is going on. But 
the signs are that all the 
decisions will be made by a 
small group of people behind 
closed doors. Colin James 
reports — Page 2. 

EXPORT YEAR spawned the 
slogan: "Let’s ALL make It 
work.” Perhaps the 1979 
slogan should be: “Now 
DON’T throw It away." 
Allan Parker looks at the 
problems of exporting — 
Page 13. 

THE Public Accounts show 
evidence of pocket-book 
politics; our Economic 
Correspondent reports — 
Page 15 

COMMENTS from two 
economists working in 
industrial relations, on the 
paper by T K McDonald, 
extracts of which we printed 
in NOlt last week — Page 20. 


$500TAX 

Your Superannuation payment to a 
National Provident Fund Cash Accumulation 
Scheme could mean a tax saving up to $500 
this financial year. 

And National Provident Fund can offer these unique adva ntages: 


1* All schemes Government 
guaranteed. 

2 . No administrative costs added. 

3. No commitment to future 
contributions. 

4. After five years you will receive 

; your contribution plus interest if . 
i you are required Ip withdraw. 

5 . Optional retirement after age 60. 


6. A wide range of optional 
retirement payment plans. 

7. On retirement, pension pay¬ 
ments are frequently adjusted to . 

. .. help cope with inflation. 

8. Estate benefits may include a 
death-duty free widow's allowance. 

ENQUIRE NOW 

If you're galf enrtpjoyad or a person wanting . 
to utilise your maximum tax exemption, . 
get;|n touqh vidth u* right away. ■ ' , , 


UMIIVI1ML ' kuw* , wqnjiv FOR NEWSLETTER 

PROVIDENT FU» r—~— 


Tp contact your nKuesVr^presentatlve, 
cell, write or ring Natlor^l Provident 
•• Fiipd Inyoiir td«phori6d|redojy. . ; 


:* v 


RUSH,COUPON FOR NEWSLETTER 

r . 

| NatlonalPrayjdent Fund 
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Anyone care for a (secretly-decided) future? 


by Colin James 

IN Wellington, a debate of 
potentially momentous Im¬ 
portance to the future of the 
country Is going on. A lot of 
bold people are suggesting, 
from the safety of their car¬ 
peted offices, radical changes 
to the economy. 

In certain circles Jt has 
become respectable to conjure 
up for New Zealand s brave 
new world in which controls 
and licences have no part. 

The mutterings of last year, 
stifled somewhat by election- 
year caution, have given way 
to a flood of reports and 
pronouncements; Bank of New 
Zealand economist and for¬ 
mer prime ministerial think- 
tanker Len Bayliss in 
speeches, the Treasury and the 
Reserve Bank in papers to the 
Prime Minister, the OECD, a 
string of economists’ papers at 
the science congress in 
Auckland and the Planning 
Council. 

All have been in remarkable 
agreement about the need to 
make the economy morn in¬ 
ternationally competitive — 


through reduction at least and 
elimination at most of controls 
and protective walls. Some, 
the Treasury being a notable 
exception, have argued for 
devaluation as well. 

It 1 b passible this growing 
pressure, for political reasons 
as much as for economic, may 
lead to radical changes in the 
country's economic 
management — phased, but 
radical none the less. 

If carried out on anything 
like the scale of the OECD and 
Planning Council reports, they 
could have consequences 
comparable with (hose In¬ 
troduced in the late 1930a, 
changing the economic 
structure and through that the 
shape of economic activity and 
economic, political and social 
attitudes. 

If one fantasises s little, one 
can conjure up the possibility 
of the cossetted, fat and 
frightened society the 1930s 
measures helped to create 
being replaced by a lean, in¬ 
ventive and energetic society 
enjoying the battle for sur¬ 
vival. i 



That is probably fantasy, but 
the point is made. The 
argument that is going on at 
the highest level 1 b not about a 
bit of fine-tuning here or there. 
It is of fundamental im¬ 
portance to all New Zealan¬ 
ders. 

And the signs are that it will 
be decided by a small group of 
people behind closed doors — 
just as in the 1930s. 

Deputy Finance minister 
Hugh Templeton — who, 
Wellington folklore haB It, has 
not even seen some of the 


Treasury papers — has said on 
radio that the Prime Minister 
is thinking of a package to be 
announced &t Budget time. 

That suggests thaL the 
decision will be taken by a few 
influential ministers, on the 
basis of secret departmental 
reports, modified, perhaps, in 
the light of (heir seat-of-the- 
pants feel for the political 
limits to action after, perhaps, 
secret discussion with a select 
circle of pressure group 
representatives. 

Thanks to Bayliss, the 
OECD, the Planning Council 
and one or two other 
economists, there Is a visible 
level to the debate, But it Is at 
the invisible level, among 
maybe half a dozen people In 
each of the key departments 
and among their best 
politicians and the Cabinet 
politicians, that the debate 
that counts has been taking 
place. 

Hey will make the decision. 
You and I will have to live 
with the effects, which in the 
case of wholesale decontrol 
are probably unknowable at 
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len bayliss . 
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IILB2II TEMPI.ETON 
Budget package from PM. 


Introducing South British 

Retailsurance 


With Retailsurance if it’s not 
excluded,you’re covered. 

Retailsurance - the one-payment r" 11 "*—— mmmm ^ 
policy providing complete Tposc io 

Snf Urity f 0 r. lhe I ? e,ailere ' **Wlon Insurances NBR 

retailer. Only one policy needed, j Brikh Insurance Co. Ltd 

only one payment a year, for ' P0 , 27, 

_ \ I A LIT brawl 


I • J ^ | iui 

complete insurance covering 

Now you can be $e^ df " come ' and 
sure and secure, _ w . ith South British 

With Retailsurance you’re absolutely 

certain because if it’s not 
excluded you’re covered. 

South British office or complete 

R SOUTH British 0 sencl this coupon today. I 

etailsurance 


| Auckland. 


a Please call on me ( ) 
I Send me full details ( ) 


| Name. 

■ Address. 





I this point. Apart from some 
. scraps the newspapers are 

assembling and others that are 
8 finding their way through the 
Wellington grapevine to key 
*• people in the key pressure 
e groups, we are not being given 
® any indication of what is 

II proposed. 

1 Not so, the apologists might 
protest. There is the Planning 
Council. Word has been passed 
round that, except for 
devaluation, the Treasury 
and the Reserve Bank did not 
substantially disagree with tin* 
broad tenor of the Planning 
Council’s "strategy 1 report. 

Is that not sufficient on 
which to base a judgment V 

Well, no. The Planning 
Council’s report is a 
framework for decisions, not a 
set of proposals. It is hard, for 
example, to get worked up 
about the qualified and 
requalified statement un 
import licensing. 

H gives no help with the 
questions: Am I going to have 
to go to the wall as an inef¬ 
ficient user of resources? Ami 
going to have to Ik? retrained 
and relocated? and so un. 

The way things scent to Ik: 
going, the manufacturer in his 
plant on the industrial estate, 
the farmer in the baekblocks. 
the worker on the floor will not 
know what is being proposed 
until it is announced, whaLever 
the favoured fow of Ids kind in 
Wellington know Yet the ef¬ 
fects cuuld he far-reaching. 

In any ease, for all the close 
and constant contact (he 
Planning Council claims with 
Lhe Treasury and (he ministry, 
it is by no means certain it 
knows Uio secrets. Ah, thu 
apologist might counter, It Is 
not necessary that the Plan¬ 
ning Council knuw the details 
In order to promote discussion 
on brood directions. The 
Planning Council Is not there 
to influence the politicians, 
though in this case it forms a 
useful legitimising device for 
the current mainstream 
departmental thinking. It is 
there to influence the public. 

Not so, says council chair¬ 
man Frank Holmes; or rather 
a qualified not so. The council 
does talk to as many groups as 
it can, to spread discussion 
about economic (and other} 
options. But, he says changes 
in popular attitudes to 
economic change will have to 
follow the change In policies, 
rather than precede it. 

But must they? What about 
open government"? What 
about "taking the people Info 
ones confidence", "telling It 
like It Is (will be)"? 

Is it not possible for the 
Treasury to offer to one tor 
r}* h ? , of L lhe State-run I 
Je evision channels a slm- i 
pUfled version of the “this is < 
our life to come" audio-visual i 
presentation 1 understand was t 

rtelJ 0 nUnl ®* era before i 

Christmas outlining our • 
options? . , t 

J* not Possible to feed to t 
the interested public — as i 
chief,tavqstigaUiig officer Paul t 
pi®? commendably did at r 
the ANZAAS congress — the 1 



e fniits of the research which 
0 has led to the papers m 
e before the Prime Minister? 
e Instead of a fait accompl, 
y the public is left to deal wlthas 
e best it can, why not a dialogue 
n before the event; a discusska 
s of the options as seen by tlx 
departments and their 
l proposals? 

J Well, now, the apologist has 

gni me. I am being naive. 

Fur one, the New Zealand 
j const it ut inn requires a pubtk 

I service (hat serves iu 
‘ miriishT. it is faceless. It mutt 

II preserve the pretence that si 
it dues is in fact done by Ox 
minister. 

j Fur another, discussion d 

, specific proposals, property 
, the subject of the Budget 
- could disturb the peace «: 
j disrupt our national Interest 
I especially if devaluation it 
I involved. 

For a third, if word got otitd 
■ some of the things we are 
1 proposing, I he pressure group 
might frighten the politicians 
off, to llie detrimeal of 1fc 
I ultimate national Interest 
’Hie .slum answer is that 
while the ITime Minister is 
undoubtedly the final arbiter, 
the parameters of his decision 
are set hy tin* depnrtmenls.il 
the depart incuts were not no? 
talking nlx 1111 a more com- 
pelitivi 1 economy, the Prime 
Minister would not be having 
to make a decision on 11 . 

Anyone who doubts that iWs 
Is the rust? (with exception, 
from time to lime, yes, but nd 
in this instance) needs only to 
talk to someone who has been, 
at the rent re of dopa rt mental J 
Ikiliry formation In the pad-! 

Ah fur nutlonal interest, in* 
matter of lh» importance «[ 
the changes wo are told »*• 
being considered, there 1 *; 
surely a case to be made w 
the nation — the public - 
deciding what is the nation^ 
interest, since it did not gel J 
chunce to voto on the Idea of*, 
freer economy in the election 
Even the ubusI caveat awj 
devaluation does n#1 f 
necessarily apP 1J,r 1 
since we are given to US' 
derstand a formal devaluate 1 , 
is not favoured by tw 5 , 
Treasury. r 

If important changes to ■■ 
structure of the economy^ 
to be Introduced, the GoV ^ >i 
ment is going to need, a*JJ j? 

Tom Skinner has pointed out? ,, 

the case of the unionSi 
operation from the public j. 
the pressure groups w . 
political survival -7 8,1,1 7 m 5 
means more than “7 * 
ministers' chosen few.. . . c 
New Zealand Is small- 
should encourage ; 

Uclpatory democracy■ jJJ j .! 
also enables a > 

centralised control. PffbJgj * 
the economy Is to .be mg r 

something should also bo ; 

about the political tj 

There Is time yet (J2JS i 
now and the Budget. ' 

nothing is.oventuaUywDO'^ 1 
public, who will, have to 
the can for inacdfflij 1 ^ ^ 3 
much as for adtlpn. abodW * J 
ipvolved in th^ decision a 

• • '} '■ 3 
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Why Britain balked at NZ’s 
proposals for air fare deal 
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Continental misses 
Pago connection 

nAMmumitmif I1_ iIl_ 


POLITICS — and British - 

Government politics, at that — ■ - , L 

are holding up agreement on a _ 

new air fares agreement 

between the United Kingdom ufc 

and New Zealand. f 1 *i 

Talks between the two 1 A 7 

Governments and their ,11 . : j 

respective airlines on a new 'j '.I \&r7/Wy ‘4 

fares agreement got nowhere '1 ,1 '.j 

in Wellington at the end of last L I .‘J 2m 1 
month, and local sources now 
say the patience of New 
Zealand officials is wearing 

Popular speculation has TOURISM 

been that a super cheap United ~~ “- 7 - 

Kingdom fare of somewhere that ‘be British side could not 
around 9900 for a return trip agrae to “7 °f the New 
was in the offing, compared .... proposals. 

..JiL ll__!_ a ... T TnlllfA Iha AllDlnnllnM 


an III nib wiiug, vuuipat cu r r---■ 

with the cheapest return ex- Unlike Uie Australian cheap 
cursion fare at the moment of * ares agreement which limits 
$ 1200 . the carriage of traffic to 

But details of routes, Qantas and British Airways, 
stopovers {if any), fares, any deal for New Zealand must 
seasons and what other j" vo * ve stopovers simply 
airlines are to be involved because Air New Zealand does 
have not been settled. n0 * the way to London. 

The political problem for . In effect . ^at means we 
the British Government stems hav ® 10 8 et lnt0 bed with 


the British Government stems 
from its experience with the 
Australian cheap fares 
agreement and the violent 
attacks on Australia by Aslan 
countries, particularly 
Singapore. 

Singapore, among the 
ASEAN countries, has the 
most to lose from stopover 
traffic in Singapore and the 
exclusion of its airline, SI A, 
from the Sydney-London route. 

So far, the attacks by the 
ASEAN countries have been 
directed at Australia, rather 
than the United Kingdun, but 
negotiations aimed nt settling 
fares including a Singapore 
stopover and the fores to bo 
charged by SIA to London have 
got nowhere. 

What apparently happened 
in the UK-NZ negotiations was 


Shipping stoppage 
filip for Nationwide 


THE marine engineers’ 
dispute that paralysed Cook 
strait shipping brought a 
welcome filip [ n transport 
entrepreneur Matt Thompson 
snd his Haulaways Group. 

Thompson, now the 
managing director of the 
jewly formed Nationwide 
iransport International Ltd. 
JJ? bis two Carvairs 
n!x loa , with cars on eight 
nights a day across the strait. 

He said he had transported 
more strike-stranded cars 
“an had the widely publicised 
Air Force-Safe Air ferry 
service. 

He said was charging 


an average of $85 a cur, 
against $>t5 a car charged by 
Uio Government services. He 
figured that because his planes 
were especially designed for 
the task, and burned less fuel 
Limn the Air Force Hercules, 
the Government operation ran 
ul a loss und was subsidised by 
(lie taxpayer. 

Nationwide took on anothor 
transport monopoly that week 
— Air New Zealand. Nation¬ 
wide flew its inaugural cargo 
flight from Christchurch to 
Auckland, charging 10 per cent 
less than Air New Zealnnd. 

The plane, Thompson said, 
was full to capacity both ways. 


COMMERCIAL MORTGAGE MONEY 


AVAILABLE 


PROPOSITIONS IN EXCESS OF 
SI 00,000 ON ALL TYPES OF 
COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES 
WILL BE CONSIDERED 


confidentiality ASSURED 


Reply with brief depHs to - 

The Mortgage Brokers 
P O Bok 1684 • ■ . 
WELLINGTON ' v,; 


tempt British Airways with in 
negotiations. It will also do 
Laker in the eye, further 
discrediting his cheap travel 
promises. 

But to ask British Airways to 
pick up New Zealand traffic In 
Singapore for carriage to 
London would invite Singapore 
to ask. 

■ What about its airline — 
why can't SIA get a share? 

• And if the New Zealand 
Government is prepared to 
allow stopovers on its London 
service, why can't the British 
and Australian? 

The finger would then be 
pointed at the British, who are 
not feeling comfortable about 


replied that the British should 
do their own dirty work, and 
that if the British didn’t like 
the bed they made with 
Australia, it should be remade 
by those parties, not by the 
Kiwis. 

A similar but less intense 
stopover problem applies to 
Hong Kong and there is the 
long-standing question of 
participation by Cathy Pacific 
in the London traffic. 

New Zealand has given the 
British "some time to clean up 
their mess", but that time is 
running out and New Zealand 
is going to want something 
definite settled soon. 

An announcement may be 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES' 
plans to use the Pago Pago 
connection to start a new 
cheap fare route across the 
Pacific have run into op¬ 
position from New Zealand 
aviation authorities. 

The Ministry of Transport 
has a couple of moves up its 
sleeve which are designed to 
stop exploitation of fares 
through Lhe cabotage area. 

Continental wants a one-way 
$75 fore from Pago Pago to 


Auckland to attract the cheap- “.T 

fore traveller as part of its ^ T p 8 a chartered Air 

island-hopping strategy of S 6W ?, ea l am * Boain E 737 - Air 
- ' New Zealand also runs two 


disincentive created by the 
airfare. 

The ministry's controller of 
aviation policy, Frazer Nor¬ 
ton, says there Is no 
justification for a carrier of¬ 
fering a cheap fare on these 
load factors. 

But pollciticak complications 
with the Government of 
Western Samoa must also 
loom large In the mind of 
ministry officials. 

Polynesian Airlines is now 
running two flights a week into 
Apia using a chartered Air 


the prospect, and according to made this week. 

Ne^Ze^l^nd'tl^^thev Meanwhile - Q*ntas and 

suggested New Zealand should hlvtag afield day 

tell Stnsjinnre nav “8 a Meld . day in London, 


developing tourist routes. 

But the Ministry of Tran¬ 
sport has made It clear there 
will be only two fares approved 
between New Zealand and 
Pago Pago — a first class fare 
and an economy fare. 

At the present return 


New Zealand also runs two 
flights a week Into Apia. Cheap 
fares into neighbouring Pago 
Pago would disturb this 
traffic, and would put 
Polynesian Airlines Into an 
even more precarious 
financial position. 

That would lead in turn to 


tell Singapore there would be 
no stopover in the recognised 
sense and that Its airline would 
not get a share of traffic. 

New Zealand apparently 


Australia and Europe, selling 
New ZealanderB tickets which 
under the old arrangements 
they would have bought on Air 
New Zealand flights. 


another airline at Los Angeles, 
Singapore or Hong Kong and 
arrange for that airline (or 
airlines) to take New Zealand 
traffic on to London and back 
tn that point on the return 
journey. That's basically the 
arrangement we have' now 
with British Airways through 
Los Angeles. 

It is also the reason given for 
raising the one-way budget 
fare (0 Los Angeles, so that it 
will not be worth r traveller’s 
while combining (he budget 
fare with Laker from Los 
Angeles. 

It is hoped Hint making it 
the same, or clieuper, to fly 
to liuudon cm regular services, 
wo will save overseas ex¬ 
change, generate more traffic 
fur the Pncific route and give 
officials something more to 


lon?° n l y fare ° f ?41 i 7, j 1 , New more PoHHcai rumblings in the 
Zealand manages a load factor South Pacific from Western 

p 5 r cem ' Thls ls Samon's Prime Minister 
interpreted as saying more Tupola Efi, an already 
about the quality of Pago Pago vociferous critic of New 
as a destination than any Zealand economic policy. 





Pan Am is 

looking after business. 


Pan Ain’s 747SP's ily 
you there faster and more 
comfortably. And only Pan 
Am has non-stop USA and 
onc-stop London. 

For the business traveller 
we have introduced 
Clipper Class* A separate 
section with free headsets. 
Plus more room and more 
service, on the ground and 
In the air. Most of our 
747s offer Clipper® Class. 

Or if you prefer Pan 
Am offers a new concept in 
first class service. Unique 
reclining Sleeperette® seats 
and an optional table - for 
- two dining at your seat 
with excellent international 
cuisine on Pan Ams 
long-range 747 SP. 

Clipper Class® and 
First Class Sleeperettes® 
are available on all 747SP 
services to Los Angeles and 
London - Monday, 
Wednesday, Saturday 
departing Auckland 
6 . 20 p.m. 

You look after 
business^ let Pan Am look 
after you; 

See your Travel Agent. 
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EDITORIAL 

POLICY-MAKING In the energy field ominously appeared to 
be a shambles last week, when Prime Minister Muldoon 
announced a 60 per cent boost in the price of bulk power then 
declined to answer the multitude of questions that demanded 
asking, referring questionnlng Journalists to Energy Minister 
Dill Birch. 

Just a few days earlier, the Government had reiterated its 
plan to peg the Increased retail price of electricity to S.S per 
cent. . , .. 

Muldoon himself had sent telegrams to most of the 
country's electricity supply authorities, telling them by how 
much they could raise their charges (the Auckland Electric 
Power Board had Its proposed average Increase of 7 per cent 
reduced to 6.7 per cent). 

This was In line with the Government's advice to authorities 
late last year that the bulk national tariff was to be Increased 
by S per cent from April l and they could adjust their own 
accordingly, up to a maximum 7 per cent in any Individual 
case. But Muldoon atlpulated that the national average 
Increase was not be exceed S.S por cent. 

The national average did exceed the S.S per cent guideline, 
the authorities were obliged to look again at their tariffs — 
and then came the latent Muldoon bombshell. 

Ills change of mind within a week brings Into question the 
quality ol advice the Government la being given, and In turn 
makes suspect the way In which the Govemment '8 total 
energy pricing policy Is being formulated. 

Examples of confused thinking within Government aren't 
hard to find. 

According to (lie Prime Minister last year, Maul would have 
a significant Impact on (he revllallslng of New Zealand's 
economy. 

But hi recent weeks, we havo learned that only test 
quantities of gas will be used In the early years of the take-or- 
pay arrangement. 

That leaves the |5Q0 million Investment offering New 
Zealand scant hope of worthwhile quantities of condensate 
and n questionable return for the partners Involved In the 
venture. 

Measures announced In last year's Budget were designed to 
encourage solar energy use. But sales of domestic solar water 
heaters hnve slumped since the Budget’s announcement that 
homeowners Installing solar heaters would qualify for 
Interest-free Government loans. Rather than encourage 
consumers (o conserve energy by going solar, the scheme has 
virtually killed all sales, while consumers wait in vain for the 
Allulstry of Energy and the Electrical Supply Authorities to 
make up their minds about the scheme's implementation. 

So what about the economic wisdom of the latest decision? 
Given the apparent haste in which Ihe now policy was formed, 
we have cause lo worry. 

The Manufacturers* Federation quite rightly expressed 
fears that the Government had considerably under-estimated 
the coat flow-on effects, which would make It more difficult 
for exporting manufacturers lo compete In overseas markets. 

Similarly, we may wonder If the Government evaluated the 
effects on wage claims (ram the unions, for example. Or on 
the prices of our vital primary exports, after they have been 
Inflated by Increased farm coaU? 

The layman can only wonder about policies which link 
Indigenous fuel prices with .those of oil Imports, then 
discourage use of a home-grown product with which we are 
glutted. He may wonder, too, why he must pay for hydro 
development projects conceived and relentlessly pursued by 
bureaucrats, regardless of public interest, and Irrespective of 
environmental or socio-economic objections. 

We had reached a stage —■ according to Goals and 
Guidelines — where public participation la needed to help 
sleer Government policy-making on the most appropriate 
course. That was a year ago. The continued assumption that 
energy thinking should be confined to bureaucrats Is both 
absurd and democratically Irresponsible. And the Muldoon 
administration should have learned at the last election the 
high political price of becoming remote from the electorate. 

BobEdlln 
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QUOTE of the week must go to 
the Asia Pacific Forum, Vol 4, 
No 6 , which describes the 
Prime Minister as "puglistic". 
After years of porcine com¬ 
parisons, a change of species 
for our punchy leader. 


IT's good to be allowed to 
savour the incisive 
commercial thinking of an 
overseas meat mogul, and so 
all hail to the Evening Post 
last Thursday for giving 
readers a chance to admire 
some gems from Dr Bill 
Bullen, chairman of the 
Borthwiclu international meat 
processing and trading group. 

Dr Bullen opposes die Idea 
that the freezing Industry 
should be deUcensed..."We 
may end up with a situation of 
complete disruption If 
authority Is given to people to 
build works without control, a 
sort of Industrial anarchy. 1 
don’t think that we should risk 
this sort of thing. It's playing 
with fire;” 

But he is "all for 
competition, and competition 
Is a very good thing. If there Is 
an area where there is not 
competition, we should 
establish competitive buying, 
but that's a different thing...” 

Oh, then there's 
profitability. Dr Bullen is all 
for more of it, of course, and 
complained that "profit 
margins in the industry are too 
low..." 

Just to do Mb little bit to help 
the company he told us how 
grim things were on the 
British lamb market — a 
message which he reiterated 
for the benefit of rural 
listeners to the National 
Programme’s, farm session. 

No doubt coincidentally, 
Borthwicks’ officials here for 
some months have considered 
the lamb schedule In New 
Zealand is too high. But we can 
only wonder If the good 
doctor's grim remarks weren’t 
an attempt to talk the schedule 
down a few notches, 


WE hear that Energy Minister 
Birch found a recent NBR 
well, enlightening. 

Being first in with the new 


-. 
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didn’t win NBR kudos with the 
Energy Ministry, when wo 
published a story on the dire 
straits of the solar water 
heating industry. 

It seems that the first the 
new Energy Minister heard of 
the FOE Foundation's critical 
report on the solar energy 
industry was from the press. 
And it seems that a Minister 
scooped is a Minister scorned, 
for the phone line ran hot 
between Wellington and 
Auckland University, home of 
the Malden Committee which 
had contracted the report out 
to the FOE Foundation. 

The Energy Ministry 
bureaucrats, whose alleged 
dithering was said to be the 
prime cause of the solar In¬ 
dustry's woes, are now 
preparing rebuttal. 

Presumably the Minister 
will have better control of that 
story than he did over the last 
one. 


NO prophet In, his own 
country, New Zealand film¬ 
maker Pat McCarthy pulled 
off a coveted coup in the 
United States where parts of 
his anti-abortion film, *’i’d 
Love Her Back Though," were 
broadcast to 44 states on the 
PBS system. 

. The New Zealand Broad¬ 
casting Corporation,after five 
mouths' deliberation, rejected 
McCarthy’s film for local 
screening. 

McCarthy and hia 
cameraman partner, Michael 
Tubberty, financed the $12,000, 
40 minute film out of their own 
pockets. Their company, 
Origin Films, has sold 3 ? 
prints for. 8315 each - half of 

these overseas. ... 

Moist ,of these were sold to 
apti-aborto-.groups, Me/ 
earthy said. 




This film, Origin's first, has 
proved profitable, and the 
company Is now working on n 
second "educational film for 
children”. 

McCarthy, a Catholic and 
SPUC member, also edits the 
anti-abortion publication 
Humanity. 

Since he sold Ills flint copies 
no rights reserved, McCarthy 
said he did not expect a royally 
from the PBS screening. But 
he sold he hoped the exposure 
would generate future snles in 
the United States. 


THE short-term prognosis for 
New Zealand is gloomy - hut 
where will we bo in 10 yearn? 

If we heed Professor 
Duncan, the short answer Is 
lonely. Bank of New Zealand 
chief economist Lcn Bayilss 
has different ideas. 

Interviewed on the radio 
programme "Viewpoint” the 
other morning, Bnyllss wqb 
asked to give a personal 
forecast of whore New Zealand 
would be in 10 years. It 
depended, he said. If we bite 
the bullet now and go ahead 
with an economic 
restructuring (a Bayliss-type 
restructuring, presumably) we 
will make New Zealand a good 
and prosperous mini-state. 

If not, there will be 
increasing socio-economic 
problems — and political end 
economic union with Australia 
will become the big talking 
point. 


WHATEVER happened to the 
new super-duper Ravens- 
downe Fertiliser Company 
that prolonged; share 
battle and .eventual takeover 
of Kempthdm* Prosser last 
; year? Well, thanks .to certain 


complex legal loose emk 
which needed tying up, 4* 
new company is no! yet legal! 
constituted. Bui it seennt 
order-in-council should h 
passed (ids week to overcoffi 
the difficulties and ailoi 
Knvcnsdowtic tn get dowt s 
business. 

That news should bring a 
sigh of relief lo a number J 
frustrated farmln 
shareholders who had toe 
hoping for a slice of the acjfci 
from a revitalised fectlli» 
company long before now. 


SOME Items of economic 
shrapnel from our so-who-Wfc 
thc-war department... 

Accenting lo u prelimraW 
report published by l* 
Ministry of Finance, Japsm 
overall balnticc-of-payiM® 
surplus fell from *7 billions 
Ihe calendar yenr 1077 toft*; 
trillion in 1678. The cunji 
surplus, however, rose jJJWB 
from $10.62 billion In 19771® 1 

record $16.89 billion. 

And Japan’s cabinet 
approved an Interim 
year economic program , 
which projects average* 
economic growth of JwJ “J? 

0 per cent in the years, to 1 

Meanwhile, West aermwj; 

current account b® |anc ri! 
payments 8 Ur Ph|l u m 
narrowed from DM3.8 MW® 
In November 1978 W. 
billion in December DJ- 
had amounted to DMWJJ 
in December 1977. For 
the surplus totalled 
billion agalnBt DMfl.fl to JJ. 
In 1978 as a 

surplus totalled DM407Wto* 
against DM88.4 bUUonfrWJ 
And the Federal Crttyjj 
approved the 
economic report jorv ^ ^ 
which projects wlffL 
tha economy of ■ /J 

cent this year, foUffjlJ* j 
estimated rise of 3.4 pet. ^ 

last year, the 
will continue to 
Meanwhile 

. Zealand...W’eU, you.ojjj| | j( 
that one lor 

contemplate! the cqW-, 
ahead.:; : A/-A'' 1 z-'Aj 
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EVEN the best laid plans of 
the Apple and Pear Board 
seem to go astray. Like Its 
attempt to wipe out apple 
blackmarketing and curb 
growers’ gate sales by taking 
theprofit out of these ventures. 

This year, the board offered 
growers a higher price for 
gravenstetn apples, and cut Us 
own price to tne retailers. The 
retailers were also promised 
gravensteins fresh from the 
grower as Boon as they became 
available. 

But this year's gravensteins 
were late in Auckland, and the 
shipping strike held up Nelson 
gravensteins that had ripened 
earlier. 

To encourage growers to 
supply early-season fruit to the 
board, a premium price is paid 
for first-of-the-season 
gravensteins. 

But the board opened the 
season before Auckland 
gravensteins were ripe. And 
some retailers are com¬ 
plaining that board fruit is too 
green to sell. 

Meanwhile, gate sellers are 
offering ripe fruit, fresh from 
the gate, at prices that com¬ 
pete with all but the large 
supermarkets. 


WORD has it that the National 
Party faces the kind of ad¬ 
ministrative dilemma that 
faced the Labour Party after 
Its defeat at the polls in 1975. 
No one wants to be associated 
with what they perceive to be a 
loser political party. 

For the first time in years. 
National Is having difficulty in 
filling branch posts around the 
country, particularly in the 
South Island area and around 
Christchurch specifically. 

Reports Indicate that no one 
wants to fill posts like branch 
chairman, branch secretary 
and so on. 

The Nats at head office are 


of the opinion that 
dissatisfaction with Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon stUl 
runs deep, and a diminishing 
number of party faithful Is 
interested In working for his 
return in 1981. 

But the moat alarming news 
concerns the party’s real 
hierarchy. 

There is also some evidence 
to suggest that the party's only 
real progressive, chairman 
George Chapman, might be 
getting tlreo of fighting a 
lonely battle at the top. Unless 
cabinet and caucus show they 
are prepared to force Muldoon 
Into a more enlightened ad¬ 
ministrative pose, the party 
machine might run into real 
trouble. 

Such a resignation might 
however prove to be a double- 
edged sword. On the one hand, 
major changes in the ad¬ 
ministration In the party might 
make National vulnerable to a 
Labour attack, but on the other 
it might simply leave it open to 
rape by more reactionary 
forces pushing National fur¬ 
ther to the right. 


WELLINGTON newspaper 
publisher INL is moving to sell 
off Its large real estate 
holdings In order to cover tho 
company's forthcoming 
dividend. 

INL moved, to all intents and 
purposes, out of the publishing 
business in the late sixties and 
moved Into the business of 
buying companies to make 
good commitments to 
shareholders, and maintaining 
dividends. With further ex¬ 
pansion now a problem the 
company has to backtrack and 
realiso on its vast property 
holdings to produce financial 
results that are good enough to 
maintain the share price and 
pay a reasonable dividend. 

With little prospect of a 


At last. 

Clear concise ideas about the 
future of N.Z. agriculture. 


mm 






.. one of the most important research 
papers ever released on New Zealand 
agriculture/' that's how Harry Broad, editor 
of Straight Furrow describes The Future for 
New Zealand Agriculture. 

In this significant new publication, Ian 
McLean, farther and agricultural economist, 
explains why production rather than market 
problems Inhibit agricultural exports. He 
probes the pros arid cons of five alternative 
policy strategies to combat New Zealand s 
complex, persistent agricultural problems. : 
McLean concludes that the weight of evidence 
supports one particular strategy. * i •; 

The Future for New Zealand.Agriculture, 
published by Fourth Estate Books pn .behalf 
of the N.Z. Planning Council.:• J/ ,r:"V;vV- 
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major editorial shake-up for 
The Dominion in prospect, that 
paper *8 continued losses bow 
estimated at between $300,000 
and $500,000 in "real terms”), 
are becoming an increasing 
burden. 

INL'b share price, if tbe sale 
of assets like property con¬ 
tinues, must continue to fait 
and the whole group may soon 
see itself a prospect for 
takeover. 


IF you ever wondered what 
happened to good old- 
fashloned servility, we have 
evidence that maybe it was 
overcome by good old- 
fashioned boorishness. 

The waitress serving an 
expense account luncheon- 


K'j 


party table waited patiently 
while one of the diners ex¬ 
pounded about hla 
dissatisfaction with the per¬ 
formances of both major 
parties In recent years, and the 
observation that he was now a 
"negative political sup¬ 
porter". 

"Congratulations," the 
waitress said somewhat 
acidly. "Now what do you want 
to drink?" 


THE Planning Council's taken 
its fair share of criticism 
during the last year, but the 
Commission for the Future 
might be limbering up to take 
some of the flak If a recent 
statement by its chairman Is 
any indication. 

The commission's chair¬ 


man, J F Duncan, a professor 
of chemistry, was talking to 
the Institute of Engineers 
about the effect micropro¬ 
cessors would have on em¬ 
ployment. He made the per¬ 
fectly valid point that 
microprocessors had the 
potential to cause massive 
unemployment. 

But then, talking about the 
world-wide effect of 
microprocessors on em¬ 
ployment, Professor Duncan 
said: "If there Is going to be 
massive world unemployment, 
it is quite vital that we try to 
Isolate ourselves from the 
world scene.*' 

He went on to say that New 
Zealand should build surpluses 
of overseas tends from its 
boom periods to use In the 
slumps. 

Even a cursory knowledge of 
economics and New Zealand 
htotory shows with abundant 
clarity that, as a country 
almost entirely dependent on 
our export Income, we have 
never and will never be able to 
isolate ourselves from the 
world economic scene. The 
first Labour Government tried 
to with Its "Insulation" policies 
and failed; successive 
governments have failed; 
recent overseas oil-price rises 


alone have tipped our export- 
import balance drastically. 

To talk about isolating the 
New Zealand economy fa about 
as realistic as the savlng-for-a- 
rafny day theory that has been 
expounded — end ignored — 
for as long as we’ve had an 
export income. Perhaps it 
would be an Idea, before 
Professor Duncan makes any 
more suggestions about file 
future that he take a crash 
course In economic history. 

They teach one at his 
university. 


WE know of one aspirant to the 
Qantaa Journalist of the Year 
Award whose entry may hit 
the judges’ table under 
something of a handicap. 
Among his blind spots — and 
one that will be all too evident 
In the correspondence that 
accompanied the articles he 
submitted — Is an inability to 
spell Qantas. He has a habit of 
tossing In a "u”, which means 
that Qantas wlLl have to 
consider first of ail if it is 
gracious enough to give a 
‘journalist of the year” prize 
to someone who can’t spell the 
name of the sponsoring 
company. 
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The rapid expsinsion of our containerised 'relay'.service-now operating between 
New Zealand and the developing markets of the Pacific Basin and Asia means three 
important things to our customers. 

Lit means they have the use of modern rolJ-on vessels operating continuously out of 6 
New Zealand ports, offering services to and from a wide range of Asian ports, 
including Indonesia and the Pacific Basin. - 

2. The effective use of existing resources and services (o the advantage of (lie New 
Zealand manufacturer. 

3. The expertise of a leading shipping company currently developing its relay service 
world-wide to ensure total trade coverage. 
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Companies vie to buy Perpetual Trustees 


by Rae Mazengarb 
THE Trustee Companies 
Management Amendment Bill 
— passed quickly in the 1978 
Parliamentary session — has 
paved the way for a takeover 
of the Perpetual Trustees, 
Estate and Agency Co. of New 
Zealand Ltd, the Dunedin 
company which met with 
financial difficulties in 1975. 
And already half a dozen 
companies — inducting two 
major Insurance companies ■— 
have expressed Interest In 
buying it. 

Other bidders may include 
large stock and station agents 
ana companies engaged In the 
provision of financial services. 

Banks may be among the 
contenders, too, if they follow 
overseas trends. 

But by late last week — 
though both National In¬ 
surance and New Zealand 
Insurance had declared their 


-interest — no company had 
made a specific offer. 

Before Perpetual can be 
bought, liabilities and 
shareholdings must be trans¬ 
ferred to a new company 
according to the scheme 
provided for under the 1978 
Act. 

Perpetual ran Into dif¬ 
ficulties in 1975. 

To prevent the company's 
collapse, the Government 
passed special emergency 
legislation — the Trustee 
Companies Management Act 
1975. 

Perpetual mortgages were 
taken over by the Housing 
Corporation and the Bank of 
New Zealand'was persuaded to 
advance money to Perpetual. 

The legislation required a 
specially-constituted board of 
directors. 

Further legislation was 
enacted last year. After 


I discussions with the board, the 
Government introduced an 
amendment bill. 

At that time, legal 
proceedings were pending. 

A breach of trust action had 
arisen from an investigation 
by the board Into the cir¬ 
cumstances which led to 
Perpetual's difficulties in 1975. 

Introducing the legislation 
last year Justice Minister 
Thomson emphasised that 
during the three years of the 
statutory board’s operations, 
it had cured much of Per¬ 
petual’s liquidity and cash flow 
problems. 

But referring to the pending 
court proceedings, Thomson 
said: "If the court holds that 
there were breachea of trust 
the liability of the company 
will most likely be more than 
the net worth of the company 
together with the reserve 
liability of $10 per share." 


r 
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S CHATTEN , , , statutory 
board chairman 

He said the court 
proceedings -- which have not 
yet been heard - could cause 
"justifiable concern about the 
company’s future". 

The Amendment Act 



provided fur the emit taunt fun 
of the trustee business withuul 
affecting the prucmlings i»r 
interfering with the rights .if 
parties to the proceedings. 

The Government had sought 
a legal opinion ns to the fate of 
the UNZ advances - involving 
some $5 million. They were in 
the nature of advances in n 
liquidator or receiver hut 
appeared at the same time to 
form part of the general assets 
of the company, and thus could 
be lost in a breach of trust 
action. 

Government action taken In 
avert this possibility, in the 
opinion of Law .Society 
president L 11 .Snuthwick, was 
quite proper. 

Apart from creating a 
statutory scheme which would 
facilitate n takeover of 1 'yr- 
petual, the 1978 Act uni ended 
the principal Act nnd em¬ 
powered the court to limit the 
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ahead to book a 
Hertz, Budget or 
Avis rental car 
or a 

chauffeur-driven 
hire car to be 
ready at the 
airport when you 
arrive. 
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li.m amount recoverable 1 
mm broach of trust procerfS^ 
or the net worth of lESf*: 
i -if including an ^551 
equivalent to "he 
ght liability mi its shares* ' 
l* of Thus the company couij b 
ing taken over with its ffii 
.• in quantified, should It be hiS! 
i ii breach of trust. Thai wij? 
liut make it a more attracts 
' l« Prujxwlliun for bidders 
ets Tlie .stal ulnry board had sIjq f 

itltl discovered u breach olZ 
ust iruiil riml in the com! 

Nutiakii farm forestry scSa 
to f r,, m the manner [a 

he w , " the original capital mi 
,| y subscribed. , 

as m /he scheme had & 
peared economically sound. 

0 .'iml it was clear that an acthe 
ilil r,,r breach of (rust in y 
, r . regard would not be profiuhk, 
cd 1,1 vi,, w of the main breads 
m. ,lc *>°n which could strip th ! 
he C0|n Puny of its assets. 

The Act therefore provkfej 
that failure to meet Iht 
minimum subscription ahorii 
not invalidate the scheme. 1 
Asked what groups ml# 
now be interested in ix^fcj 
Perpetual, stalutary board 
chairman S J It Chatten said 
any company engaged in lb 
provision of financial sarviee 
might wish to expand its y 
of interest into the trusta 
area. 

There arc half a dow 
trustee companies In Nn 
Zealand — three in thefe 
surunce field, one operatedh 
on accounting firm, a! 
anoUier, run by a stock e! 
station agent. 
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hugging guarantee and : 
a five year assurance - 
of continuing support. y 

► Special emphasis B 
placed on the sotting 
and. meeting of agreed j. 
timotablcs. 
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Marsden B likely 
to be mothballed 
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THE Minister of Energy will 
be given advice any day now 
outlining the fate of the 
Marsden B Power Station. 

The multi-million-dollar 
power station was due to be 
commissioned by January 
next year. 

But an Electricity Division 
Investigation into the per¬ 
formance of all the country’s 
thermal power stations throws 
doubts on the chances of any 
electricity being generated 
from Marsden — certainly in 
the next few years. 

The Electricity Division 
review follows a 25 per cent 
down-turn in electricity 
consumption forecast in last 
year’s power plan. 

Electricity officials are 
tight-lipped about what is in 
the report, which Is currently 
In private circulation. 

But It appears likely that all 
— or a number — of the 
generators will be mothballed 
and attempts will be made to 
prevent corrosion. 

Marsden B has had 
problems throughout its 
construction, due to continuing 
industrial unrest. 

It now appears that the 
NZED—already embarrassed 
by its grossly overestimated 
projections of New Zealand’s 
electricity needs — will be left 
with a white elephant that will 
be completed at a time when 


there is no demand for the 
power. 

And at a time when the 
public 1 b being asked to carry 
the burden of capital costs in 
increased electricity charges. 

Marsden B is Just one of 
three huge power stations 
about to be commissioned. 

Also nearing completion are 
the Huntly power station — a 
duel gas-coal fired operation 
— and thB New Plymouth 
power station, which is 
designed for gas. 

Those power stations using 
gas will be used in preference 
to oil-fired stations. 

But with the expected down¬ 
turn in electricity use 
following the Government's 
move to hike costs to the 
consumer, observers wonder if 
these other projects might also 
become white elephants. 

At the least, they are 
unlikely to be operating at full 
capacity If consumers 
conserve energy. 

Marsden B — in contrast to 
the Marsden A station, which 
Is designed to burn heavy oil — 
was designed to be readily 
converted to gas, should Maui 
gaB be piped up to the area. 

Right now such a costly 
capital development 
programme does not appear 
feasible, though it is 
understood the possibility has 
been seriously looked at. 
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N-Z. case-studies in important, 
[■cw management methods 

to Operative that we re-orient our work organizations 

the radically changed circumstances we face as a 
“Untry." 

ahJ^ 8 ^ oy McLennan, senior lecturer In Business 
ministration at Victoria University, and editor of 
Jhi!i atlon & Change fn the New Zealand Workplace. 

7 * 'Important new book is intended to help' 'New - 
•tender 8 develop Insight Iri.to methods, which can , 
sstief? 1 tfle P 0r f°rmBrtce of our enterprises, and the 
action people got out of their work, -. : : 

hnJ! ridable Introduction, McLennan explains 

J 3art o!pation and change, or 'Organization. Develop- j 
*tii2u W L prks ,n theory... then three New 2!ealjmd pilot.. 
gibs show what happens in practice as.well,' - . . i , . 

vuSiUu*?! 0 ? * Change In tfra &ewZeaiand WQrkplace^ 


Plastics price hike inevitable 


THE New Zealand 
manufacturing sector is 
almost certain to be hit hard 
later this year with substantial 
increases in the coBt of 
plasUcs. 

Because of the high content 
of plastic componentry in a 
wide range of manufactured 
goods, increased costs in many 
areas are inevitable. 

An NBR study has revealed 
that the cost Increases will 
come from an Increasing 
demand for the use of the 
"Ught’’ fraction in the refining 
of crude oil. One-third of this 
fraction is used in raw 
material for plastics. 

This product, naphtha, has 
increased some 50 per cent in 
price in the past 12 months. 
While contract prices have not 
increased quite so 
dramatically, the European 
petrochemical industry has 
seen its naphtha bill rise by 
more than 30 per cent in the 
past 12 months. 

There Is now strong pressure 
for a further increase in 
contract naphtha prices early 
this year. Overall, the in¬ 


creased cost to the 
petrochemical industry has 
been calculated at $2 billion in 
1979 compared with early 1978. 

During 1978, prices for other 
oil products, such as gaB, oil or 
heavy fuel oil — were 
reasonably static, until 
seasonal increases started in 
October as demand for fuels 
increased. Though the political 
disturbance in Iran and the 
resultant dislocation In oil 
flows exacerbated the normal 
price movements late last 
year, the rise in naphtha prices 
was the most significant 
feature of oil product prices in 
1978. 

For some years, it has been 
obvious that demand for the 
lighter fractions of the oil 
barrel has outstripped 
that for the heavier fractions 
— heavy industrial fuels are 
facing a nil, or negative, 
growth. 

The demand for naphtha is 
now higher than ever, and is 
close to the levels of supply. 

In 1978, a number of factors 
combined to contribute to the 
50 per cent price rise: 


• Refineries, with weak 
demand for the heavy frac¬ 
tions, had to balance their 
production rather than refine 
extra crude oil with a resultant 
disposal problem of the heavy 
oil; 

•The refineries were 
designed to fulfil the demand 
of the 1960s and early 70s which 
wsb dominated by the growth 
of fuel oil. Only now is 
conversion taking place to 
convert the surplus heavy 
fuels into lighter products such 
as naphtha and gasoline; 

• Gasoline demand In Europe 
and America was significantly 
greater in 1978 than forecast. 
The increased demand of 6 per 
cent was intensified by the 
increased requirement for 
aromatic octane improvers to 
meet demands for no-lead 
gasoline; 

• Saudi Arabia's decision to 
restrict production of light fuel 
oil more than offset the In¬ 
creased North Sea crude oil 
availability, with its higher 
content of light products; 


• The weakness of the dollar, 
and stock building ahead, 
contributed to the late 1978 
rises. 

European sources have 
calculated that products such 
as ethylene, propylene and 
phenol will increase at least 20 
per cent on their mid-1978 
prices. 

There seems little doubt that 
the already troubled New 
Zealand plastics industry will 
be affected by a reduced 
demand for its products. Until 
recently, the industry has 
benefited from comparatively 
low raw material costs, on an 
International scale — and the 
industry has shown strong 
growth for more than a 
decade. 

In 1979, the Industry will be 
facing competing demands for 
the "light end” of the barrel. 
Where products become short 
due to lack of capacity or 
available raw materials, price 
rises higher than those 
relating only to naphtha may 
occur if industry profitability 
Is to be restored. 
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DESTINATION PUIS FREQUENCY. 

Qantas not only have many destinations. 

We also have the frequency to get you there. For 
example, London 10 times per week; Frankfurt 4 
times per week; Athens 5 times per week; Bahrain 
10 times per week; Singapore 12 times per week; 
Hong Kong 7 times per week; Tokyo twice weekly; 
Manila 4 times per week; and Jakarta 3 times per 
week. 

There are daily trans-Tasman flights that 
connect with ail these departures. 

Your Qantas Travel Agent can tell you all 
you need to know. ' 


QANTAS CARGO EXPERTISE. 

Qantas are recognised experts in this field 
We have to be, because we realise the important 
of delivering New Zealand’s exports rapidly and 
efficiently. Our destinations ana our frequency v 
ensure this happens. ■. r&i 

Your Qantas cargo representative is a true 
professional in every sense. Contact him and 
discuss your cargo requirements. He knows V; 
everything there is to know. 
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Stock Exchange: time to run a tighter ship 

« n-i ir j n_ ■ « _ 


by Peter V O’Brien 
THE administrative 
changeover in the Stock Ex¬ 
change Association of New 
Zealand gives the organisation 
a good opportunity to tidy up 
Its internal activities, and to 
improve the "service” it gives 
to members and to the public. 

The new secretary could 
usefully shake up the 
association’s dissemination of 
Information from member 
exchanges and companies. 

Brokers, the press, and 
others who deal with this in¬ 
formation can cite many cases 
of inaccurate announcements, 
delays, and general slop- 
piness. NBR of November 29, 
1978 gave examples. They 
include erroneous reports. 


misprints, drastic precis of 
company announcements, and 
failure to publish company 
information until the next day 
If It was received in the 
association’s office late in the 
afternoon. The last 
point caused embarrassment 
to at least one 
listed company last year when 
it filed information in the local 
exchange and later released it 
to the local newspapers. The 
result was that the 
preliminary result of the year 
appeared in one city’s press, 
but not in others. The 
association passed on the 
figures the next day. 

A recent example of a 
mistake was the an¬ 
nouncement of a special sale of 


ft 

1 

1 
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STOCK 

exchange! 






• Is / told this young chap applying to join the Jinn, right 
wnr an economics degree is the last thing one needs 
around here.” 


Challenge Corporation shares. 
The sale was reported as being 
700,000 shares, when it was 
actually 70,000. The mistake is 
understandable, because 
misprints can occur anywhere. 
Checking would assist in 
keeping them to a minimum 
when the figures are important 
to people involved in in¬ 
vestment and research work. 

The association corrected its 
error the next day by saying 
that 70,000 shares had been 
sold, but there was a period of 
uncertainty until the 
correction was published. 

The association's other 
omission in recent times 
relates to the activity 
surrounding New Zealand 
Pastoral Holdings Ltd. After 
the Hawke’s Bay consortium 
made its takeover offer, it was 
revealed that Broad lands 
Dominion Group Ltd, had 
previously sold a 35 per cent 
slake in Pastoral Holdings. 
Apparently this sale was not 
reported to the association. 

But a 35 per cent holding in a 
listed company would seem to 
be a matter malerial to any 
company’s financial and 
trading structure, even In a 
finance house with assets in 
excess of $100 million. 

The Pastoral Holdings case 
can he distinguished legally 
and formally from the 
association’s rule that an 
attempt to issue more than 10 
per cent of a company’s 
capital must be approved in 
general meeting. 

No new capital was issued in 
the Pastoral Holdings 
situation- A listed company 
was selling effective control of 
another listed company, 
something private investors 
can do at any time. But private 
investors are not listed 
companies. 

Tim Auckland finance house 
probably thought the Issue was 
immaterial. The association 
could have taken the trouble to 
elicit oven that reply. If the 
organisation has another look 
at procedures, it could include 
some assessment of other 
practices. Last year, the 
association dealt at length with 


Hanover 

Industrial Trade Fair 

a ■ Thousands of international businessmen earmark the 

4a Hanover Trade Fair every year — It's got that kind of 

if K reputation. For collecting vital Information end 

14 * making Important new contacts, the leading figures 

m in world industry rank this Fair as s muBtl 

1 • , Five thousand International exhibitors showing, an 

MUVawwaahX enormous range of products. 
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a problem involving a member 
and investment funds. Various 
decisions were reached after 
the hearings, but they have 
never been made public. There 
has not even been a statement 
that the association held an 
Inquiry. Some brokers say the 
question was an internal 
matter. 

Other professional bodies 
have been criticised for the 
manner In which they handle 
such issues. The Stock Ex¬ 
change Association says it is a 
professional body, and also 
says it is an expert 
organisation in the securities 
Industry. The public is Just as 
entitled to know what happens 


in the association's affairs as 
in other professional 
organisations. 

The matters which crop up 
regularly In the Stock Ex¬ 
change Association are in¬ 
dividually minor. When added 
together they indicate sloppy 
activity which sits oddly on a 
professional body, particularly 
a body which has been 
vociferous about freedom to 
control its own affairs. 

No doubt the association will 
make regular submissions to 
the Securities Commission 
when that body Is set up and 
starts work. The irony of the 
present situation is that the 
commission could usefully 


engage itself in ascertaining 
whether the association is 
filling its role effectively, 
and providing the public with a 
service commensurate with 
the legal status of its rules. 

There is no need for any 
massive alteration to the 
present system of running the 
country’s equity transfer 
market. Tightening up ad¬ 
ministration Is the only 
requirement. The association 
could then legitimately say it 
ran an orderly market, and 
provided the service which 
makes the orderly market an 
Informed market. The latter is 
necessary before the former 
can operate. 


Air conditioning: breakthrough 
saves energy and dollars 


An interview with Mr F. J. Needham, 
designer uf clecini liydrunic air 
contliiioiiing equipment mndc l»y 
Me Alpine PreslciiUI Limited under 
lie cnee in Singer. U.S.A. 

Q: Huw dues ibis system work? 

NEEDHAM: Musically ibis heal pump 
system means wc put an air conditioner 
into euch specific zone of the building 
and use it to pump hear into or out of 
the zone. AH units urc connected 
together on a water loop circuit so that 
(lie he;il is uctiiully being transferred 
between the water mid the zone. As a 
result, in ninny cases we du not have to 
create heal since we can often pick up 
und transfer enough around ihc building 
for it to become self-sufficient. 

Q: Will it save power und money? 

NEEDHAM: In comparison with other 
systems available tuduy, YES! Boih the 
first cost and operating costs arc low. 
Separate tenancies can be meired in 
office buildings, hotels, multi-shop 
complexes, supermarkets. High rise 
office blocks nil suit this system. 
Architects and engineers should ensure 
they contact their nearest agent when 
designing buildings as initial costs arc 
often '-ri less than other systems. 


e-xhintsi uir, lights, people and business 
machines. In hotels und motels, wc can 
recover the hem from the kitchens, 
burs uiul dining rooms nml use it to 
Item the bedrooms. All hem Irom 
refrigeration equipment can he 
recovered und in a Supermarket there 
would generally he enough of this to 
heat both the Supermarket and a 
considerable number of specially stores 
besides. 





Q: Is this a new system or Is it being 
used successfully in buildings todny? 

NEEDHAM: The system is not new. It 
was devised around I9S5 and there tire 
thousands of installations all over ihe 
world. Present interest in the system is 
largely a result of increasing energy 
costs. It seems to be an old idea whose 
lime has now come. Currently in N.Z. 
this system is being designed into a : 
Inrge proportion of new insinuations, 
especially in high rise office blocks 
where a noise level of less than NC 35 
can be obtained. 

Q: Does the system offer individual 
control of areas and do you actually 
see r unit in Ihe area? 

NEEDHAM: The system provides 
room.by room control and-the machine 
appropriate to each' room can be 
- mounted either on the floor where it 
looks like a typical flip co!| unit or 
alternatively, it can be mounted above _ 
the ceiling. - ■ 

Qi Does-the whole-syslem have to be 
Installed during construction? 

NEEDHAM: ‘NO*! Provided the water 
loop piping is installed, equipment can 
be Hadcd ht any time in the mture. 


\lr F. J. SrrtihaM at thr Am Hun,I hlenuiitiiniil 
Air/urt /if* irtmlAtil. tine •>f lhr hHtliUilui h.i tin 
Stager tttC At tlrtfi. 


Q: What hup pc ns if you cannot recover 
enough heat for the huililingV 
requirements? 

NEEDHAM: There are two options. 
Firstly, supplementary hent is supplied 
to the water loop. Wc can do this with 
» conventional boiler or install u 
storage tank into the water loop as <i 
"bulge in the pipe". During euch day's 
operation the storage tank fills up with 
hot water at about 100"F. This wuter is 
then used on the next day to waivn up ' 
the building. If the tank water is-not 
hot enough it can be heated overnight 
Using “ofr-penk" electrical power. 

Q: If there is too much heal In the 
water, how Is this removed? 

N&EDHAM; The'water loop is taken 
outside the building and-run through un 
industrial cooler. An alternative method 
uses a cooling tower and heat . - 

exchanger; 'Bath me thods get dd of the 
- heal without contaminating the water. 

Q;Doe$ the system>sc more o'r less - , 
space In a.building than a central plant . 


space In a.bp 
system. 


NEEDHAM: The system will always ■! 
Use leas spufc because of its . 
decentralised arrangement and extreme 
flexibility. Targe plant rooms are 
eliniinaied.gjvlng. more ,oett letnble . ^ 


. ' ■ C area.. • • v .! • ,• . 

Q: Whqt afe some of ihe hear sources . • 

i- L -which are available round a building?' r\ ... / 

1 . V W eWi 11 behappy lo discuss your • '• • 

lif’?* - ; ; ; NEEDHAM: rWell, a primary-hedt * . . requirements * • . • - - ! 

i -; i,-"' Source is.fjte.^Up and ihe advantoge of' 1 ' -. -V A ; ■„* \ ; 
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Analysing annual accounts 


by Peter V. O'Brien 

THE annual report of Waitaki 
NZ Refrigerating Ltd main¬ 
tains Its usual standard, but 
those days a meat company 
has to meet a new set of 
reporting standards. A 
"satisfactory" report In this 
industry must be measured 
against (he effort of the 
Canterbury Frozen Meat Cb. 
Ltd, discussed in NBR on 
December 13.1978. 

CFM produced revenue 
figures for each main section 
of the business, a breakdown of 
expenses, and information 
relating to the tax provision. 

Freezing companies have 
traditionally hidden behind the 
outdated provisions of the 
"Companies Accounts 
(Freezing Works Companies) 
Exemption Order 1856” when 
refusing to disclose taxation 
Information. 

Waitaki gives the tax 
figures, to its credit, but the 
company is reticent about 
revenue and expanse in¬ 
formation. The point was 
mode here last year, but the 


company has again declined to 
give the figures. 

The group’s officers have 
said that the business mix 
makes it difficult to publish 
revenue figures without 
misleading shareholders and 
other readers. While that point 
is appreciated, someone has 
worked out how much came 
into the cashbooks as company 
revenue, because the company 
has to have that information 
before it can assess the earn¬ 
ings remaining after the 
deduction of expenses. 

While it can be accepted that 
Waltaki's executives are 
experts in their business, what 
level of expertise Is needed to 
understand the compostition of 
revenue, irrespective of Us 
complexity? 

The point is important, 
because the managing director 
takes space to tell readers that 
the meat industry "has been 
unfairly criticised by 
Government, Federated 
Farmers and the New Zealand 
Meal Producers Board and 
others, for many facets, often 
beyond the control of the in- 
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E J NEILSON . . . Waltaki 
NZR managing director 

dustry". In another passage he 
says: "It is depressing to be 
aware that the knowledge and 
understanding of the com¬ 
plexity of the industry by the 
Government, the farming 
community, by the academic 
economists and marketers or 
the general public is ex¬ 
traordinarily limited." 

Part of the problem may 
relate to public relations 
within the industry, a matter 
which seems, to the outsider, 


to have been grossly neglected 
over the years. But companies 
can assist matters If they 
provide financial information 
to show just what happens to 
the substantial sums of 
money moving through the 
accounts. 

For example, Waitaki 
earned $8.5 million in 1978 
after tax, compared with $7.5 
million in the previous year. 
The earnings, after deduction 
of the normal operating ex¬ 
penses, went from $10.4 million 
to $12.4 million. 

Gross earnings, therefore, 
were 18.6 per cent higher, 
while after tax profit moved up 
12.9 per cent. 

But what happened to 
revenue and expenses? Did the 
latter squeeze the former? Are 
costs running ahead of in¬ 
come? Those questions are 
relevant to "knowledge and 
understanding of the com¬ 
plexity of the industry". 
Perhaps the company will take 
another look at the problem. 

The group’s financial 
structure changed con¬ 
siderably over the year. The 
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explanations for the major 
movements nre adequate, 
while being expressed in 
general terms. 

A jump of $15.2 million in 
accounts receivables was the 
most spectacular movement in 
the balance sheet. Wnituki 
says "although a good 
proportion is attributable to 
increased trading, this item 
also includes a large amount 
due in respect of the settle¬ 
ment of a fire claim and 
further amounts which have 
also since been received". 

That leap hud a 
corresponding effect on group 
funding. The bank overdrnft 
increased $3 million 03 per 
cent) to $12.7 million, com¬ 
mercial bills outstanding wenL 
from $1.9 million in 1977 to $6.2 
million last year, there was an 
increase of $5 million ito $21.87 
million) in accounts payables, 
and other term and current 
liabilities went up $8.6 million. 
Part of the latter amount 


relates to movements In W 
assets, abut there 
increase of $ 5.2 muff* 
associated 

vestment, arising paru J. 
from the acquisitionofX 
*5 P° r «nt of FJWalHi 

the Australian meat compel 

As a result of these vaS 
movements, the relailS 
between shareholders 1 ft 
and tutu) assets T 
proprietorship ratio) fell fce : 
J4.8percent in 1977lo49i»: 
cent. The relationship 1*« 
healthy, although a ft 
(muation or the trend 
send Waitaki to tho market 
more equity capital. 

The effect of the gm* 
funding required from m®' 
outside the group shows a 
when cash flow Is related! 
total assets. In 1977, Watutjj 
cash flow was 8.1 per cadi 
the group’s total assetB. la 
year it was 7.8 per cent,k 
spite of a 12.9 per cent inems 
In net profit, and a 17 per m 
lift in cash flow. 


More talk - but ‘package’ kept under wraps 

bv Peter V O'Brien technology countries on eoual mon.in. w- A JL 


by Peter V O'Brien 
"WE had it easy for years, 
privileged relationships with 
poor countries which supplied 
us with raw materials; a 
domestic market protected 
from international com¬ 
petition; and secure export 
markets. That’s all over. As of 
now, we are paying the full 
price for raw materials. The 
price won’t be going down, and 
we shall have to meet in¬ 
dustrialised, advanced- 


technology countries on equal 
terms...companies will have to 
win or die. Winning is being 
competitive — in the domestic 
market as well as In exports. 
Freeing prices is just the 
start." 

Another spiel from an 
academic economist or 
planner about New Zealand's 
fate? No, just the words of 
France's Economics Minister, 
Rene Mouory, quoted in the 
latest edition of Forbes 


magazine. We omitted 

French" before the word 
"companies" in the quotation, 
to make the comment par¬ 
ticularly relevant to New 
Zealand. 

Among Monory's other 
comments Is "price control Is 
not the way to fight inflation”. 

'Look at West Germany. 
They don’t have controls and 
their rate of inflation is one of 
the lowest In Europe." 

While the French and 


Exchange rates 


As at February 15,1979. 
$1NZ is worth: 


Australia 

Britain 

Canada 

Fiji 

Japan 

West Germany 

USA 

Austria 

Belgium 

China 

Denmark 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 


.9302 
.5242 
1.2535 
.RfiRl 
210.01 
1.93(14 
1.0501 
14.16 
30.60 
1.6451 
5.3729 
4.4589 
37.84 
4.9932 


India 
Italy 
Malaysia 
Netherlands 
New Caledonia 
ami Tahiti 
Norway 
Pakistan 

Pupua-Ni'w Guinea 

Portugal 
Singapore 
Smith Africa 
Spain 

Sri Lanka Nut 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
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Vacation Motels: well 
placed for future growth 


by Peter V O'Brien 

VACATION HOTELS LTD is 
shaping up as a strong force in 
the hotel-tourist industry. 

The company recently an¬ 
nounced a substantial rise in 
earnings to $925,525 for the 
year to October 3. When the 
group’s specified preference 
capital of $575,000 is treated as 
converted to ordinary shares, 
for the purposes of realistic 
calculation, the earning rate 
comes out at 11.45 cents a 
share (22.9 per cent*. The 
company has lifted tho 
dividend payment to 5.5 cents 
91 per cent), and the earning 
rate covers the payment 2.08 
times. 

Last week, the shares moved 
up to 70 cents, where they have 
adividend yield of 7.9 per cent, 
and a price-eamings multiple 
of 6.67 (again treating specified 
preference capital ns con¬ 
verted). 

That figure is reasonable 
given the present state of the 
market, but there Is room fur 
future appreciation assuming 
that the group’s profitability is 
maintained in the current 
term. 

The state of the group's 
Intercontinental Hotel deal in 
Auckland will be a key tu 
current profitability. The Big I 
has been through troublesome 
times, but now seems to have 
settled down, and should be 
enjoying good occupancy 
rates. 

Auckland has a considerable 
shortage of hotel ac¬ 
commodation, a factor which 
be improving the oc¬ 
cupancy rates 0 r the lending 
hosieries. The In- 
rercontlneutal has problems of 
course, not the least being a 
lack of air conditioning, which 
can affect the well-being of 
(*ople from more temperate 
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parts of (he country tor the 
world) when the muggy 
weather strikes Auckland. Blit 
many people take a room (here 
when they find other hotels 
full, and the lour trade 
provides a steady flow of oc¬ 
cupants throughout the year. 

VncnLiuii in |>rsI years hns 
suffered from a problem 
common lo nil tourist-based 
groups which endeavour to run 
capital intensive assets from a 
comparatively low capital 
base. 

Ihc company is overcoming 
that problem, and now has less 
strain on financial resources. 

In 1977 (the dale of the lost 
available annual accounts), 
shareholders’ funds were $7.4 
million, and total assets were 
$12.9 million. The 
proprietorship ratio, 
therefore, was 57.7 per cent. 

In 1974, shareholders’ funds 
totalled only ¥1.6 million from 
total ussotB worth $4.6 million, 
tu give a relationship of 35.3 
per cent. In earlier years, the 
relationship was even lower. 
Funding hotel operations from 
such o base Inevitably causoa 
growing palnB until an 
organisation reaches a 
"plateau" from where it can 
generate internally the ac¬ 
tivity and finance necessary to 
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bring longer-term stability to 
its operations. 

II is interesting to note that 
Vacation’s profit in 1974 was 
$210,373, and $925,525 In the 
year to October 31,1978, after 
reaching $553,783 in 1977. 

Profit has risen 340 per cent 
in the period. When the final 
accounts for 1978 are produced 
a comparison can be made 
with the movement In 
shareholders' funds. (Between 
1974 and 1977 shareholders’ 
funds increased 357 per cent.) 

Vacation has about 1200 
hotel and motel rooms under 
its control. scattered 
throughout the country. The 
company, therefore, is well 
placed for future growth 
through higher room oc¬ 
cupancy. 

Tourism is facing problems 
through the shortage of rooms, 
and (he high cost of providing 
them. Tiie Tourist Advisory 
Council has reported that the 
provision of the 1875 new 
rooms estimated to be needed 
by March 1981 would cost $75 
million ut current prices. The 
estimate takes an average 
price of $40,000 per room, a 
high figure, but one which is 
still much lower than that 
applicable in Australia, for 
example. 

The companies which 
already have the rooms arc 
consequently well placed to fill 
them, because there Is unlikely 
to be an additional 1875 new 
hotel rooms built between now 
and March 19B1. 

Since occupancy (at the right 
prices) is the basic factor for a 
profitable hotel, Vacation 
should enjoy increasing 
earnings for several years, 
assuming there ]b no upheaval 
in present management 
policies, nor any rash 
development beyond the 
group's resources. 

The latest result provided a 
good capital gain for Investors 
who bought tn during 1978 
when the share moved around 
par (50 cents), occasionally 
nudging down into the 40s, and 
up to the higher 60s. A buy dr 
at, say, 55 cents (a reasonable 
entry point last year) was 
showing a profit of 27.3 per 
cent last week, and would be 
enjoying a dividend yield of 10 
per cent from the entry price. 

The present outlook is good 
for the company, after a tough 
time for tourlBt operators from 
1977 until recent months. 

At present prices, the shares 
look worth a punt for the 
medium tenm Unless some 
unforeseeable disaster -hits 
either Vacation- or the 
sharemarket, they', are.: 
unlikely to be. back in the 80s 
for a considerable thite,.. 
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German economies are 
structurally different from 
New Zealand, the Minister’s 
words and actions are 
remarkable in a country which 
has been totally under the 
bureaucratic thumb since the 
1940s. 

The policy of freeing prices 
received assistance from a 
decline in the dollar against 
the franc, which lowered 
import prices, and from a 
disorganised union force. 

The French are alao looking 
at ways to break down central 
control of the economy (and of 
individual businesses) to meet 
international competition. 
Power to make decisions is 
moved from the centre tq the 
operating parts, and State 
organisations redistribute 
their power to a number of 
smaller organisations. This 
attitude to economic and 
eventually political power is 
currently termed "decen¬ 
tralisation", which is ap¬ 
parently becoming an "in” 
theory. 

It obviously has its origins in 
many other theories about 
power distribution, economics, 
social groups, "alter¬ 
native life styles”, and 
the "small is beautiful” 
concept. No doubt it will at¬ 
tract its disciples in Now 
Zealand, particularly as the 
activities of the Planning 
Council create further 
frustration among people who 
want lo see things done, rather 
than talked to death. 

Anri there is plenty of talk. 
The address by Broadbank 
general manager, planner, 
and overall business big shot 
Don Brash to the Accountants' 
Society Summer School is 
among (he latest speeches. 

Brash identified die problem 


areas (overseas deficit,, 
decline in relative living 
standards, the need to 
restructure and so on), and put 
forward some solutions. 

Brash wants a "package", 
along the lines recommended 
in the Planning Council's 
Economic Strategy 1979 but 
he also followed the council's 
line in omitting specifics. 

That omission was covered 
in a strange sentence "What 
the package should contain 
only those closer to govern¬ 
ment than I am can finally 
decide." If those people have 
to take the decisions we can 
fairly ask who needs councils 
and so on? 

Apart from removing price 
control, control on overseas 
investment, phasing out export 
incentives and import licen¬ 
sing , Brash advocates a 
change in the exchange rate, 
and variations to taxes, in¬ 
cluding a capita] gains tax. 

The last two items receive 
little detailed discussion, apart 
from an examination of the 
pros and cons of devaluation. 
It is difficult to see what Brash 
is getting at, because he 
acknowledges the problems 
with devaluation, and points 
out that certain conditions are 
necessary for a successful 
formal realignment. There Is 
no evidence in the address that 
the conditions (tight monetary 
policy, vigorous competition In 
product markets, and trade 
unions which will not try to 
offset the effect of devaluation 
in internal Income 
distribution) exist at present in 
New Zealand. So what is this 
"change In tho exchange 
rate"? Is it In fact a recom¬ 
mendation for a formal 
devaluation, and if so how is it 
justified in present conditions? 


It is worth noting that the 
British authorities have ex¬ 
pressed the view publicly 
that "the benefits to com¬ 
petitiveness from a lower 
exchange rate come quickly 
and then decline 
progressively”, but the 
resultant inflation means that 
"Industry begins to suffer in a 
great variety of ways which 
themselves damage com¬ 
petitiveness — higher interest 
rates, a demand for Increased 
working capital and un¬ 
certainty hindering in¬ 
vestment”. 

The benefits from a higher 
exchange rate "come fairly 
slowly but then build up over a 
period of years". Another 
British quote on the same 
subject is also relevant: “You 
work from monetary policy to 
the exchange rate, not the 
other way around, because you 
cannot enforce the policies 
necessary to make the change 
to the exchange rate stick." 

The devaluation argument in 
New Zealand was drummed up 
more than a year ago. All its 
supporters seem to overlook 
that practical economics is 
finally a political issue. (That 
is in addition to more fun¬ 
damental arguments against a 
formal devaluation.) 

The capital gains tax idea 
has also been around for some 
time. While Brash says that 
"Frankly...the precise details 
are not of crucial importance" 
when talking about general 
policies, that is no answer to a 
lack of detail on a capital gains 
tax, because "precise detail” 
Is of crucial importance when 
talking about a specific type of 
tax. Perhaps Brash would like 
to be more specific on these 
issues so that the rest of us can 
have something lo debate? 
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people try 
to transport 
vegetables 



and a lot of people pay tor It — with 
rotting, damaged produce and ■ 
mteud market wear. 

Using R.F.L. eliminates (hats risks. 
And this makes good senes, after 
ofl, with thought and good 
management ihf grower has 
brought his crop through til the 
. hazards of weather, Insect and 
fungal dtiaok. hdryeaUng, ale. — . % 
right lo (he point of “pronr. Il'a • 
only logical lo entrust contignmiiril. 
ol the crop — (he leat operation 
vital.to 'commercial wooes* —ito 
experiefioed freighters with a top 
■reputation.- .. 
fi.F.L can/hake misted mprkel 
sales a thing of the pigt, and help 


shilling your.tatli vegetables 
exactly as required to slay fresh. 
Asparagus, Cabbage, Lettuce, 
Broccoli, COrrota, Cauliflower, 
Celery. Swaetoorn end Watermelon 
an.need temperature-controlled ■ 
transport lo retain premium 
condllton. 

FROZEN PRODUCE Including ell ' 
types of vegetables. Is alto moved 
in large quantities eaoh year by the 
big R.F.L fleet,.and seasonal' i ' 
demands.for; bvlh Ifanepott frpm * 
professing plants (o storage - 
faotllUep presents no problem. A 
trenail temperature of-20*C Is ' 
maintained (pprtlpuleny Important 


docking schedules li complimented 
by revised deftvoty times, end 
handling le scrutinised unt* loading 
Into plane or hold |s completed, 

The R.F.L. Container Float caters 
for Tranataaman movement*, And 
UilB provides e complete 
door-to-daor service lo any location 
In Audirahi or Now Zealand. Double 
handling of product la eliminated 
and ail outage and ooitoma 
• documentation, including insurance 
cover (n required) la arranged ter - 
you. .• 
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Carrying the spirit of Export Year beyond 1979 
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THE launching of Export Year 
last April could not have come 
at a worse time, PR-wiae. 
After several years of spec¬ 
tacular gains, export growth 
dropped below 10 per cent for 
the first time in 1977-78. 

In 1975, total export receipts 
were $1656 million. The next 
year they jumped by a third 
($553 million) to $2209 million. 
And from 1976 to 1977, the rise 
was even more spedacular — 
an increase of $991 million (41 
per cent), to $3120 million. 

But then the boom hic¬ 
coughed. In the March 1978 
year, export receipts were 
$3305 million — a rise of some 9 
per cent. This was a dramatic 
leap downward from previous 
years and did not even keep 
pace with Inflation. 

In the first six months of the 
year ending March 1979, ex¬ 
port Income totalled $1854 
million. Doubling that for the 
remaining six months gives a 
figure for 1079 of $3708 million, 
representing a further rise but 
8till under 10 per cent and still 
below Inflation figures. 

It will be some time before 
the hard cash success of Ex¬ 
port Year can be gauged. The 
delay in obtaining statistics 
hinders this. More im¬ 
portantly, it takes more than a 
year to start an export cam¬ 
paign and build up sales. 

The Export Year Com¬ 
mittee, established by the 
Government to promote the 
concept of Export Year, is 
hopeful that its campaign has 
renewed interest in exporting 
and encouraged now com¬ 
panies to seek outside 
markets. 

Its $200,000 budget ($35,000 
for build-up PH, and $165,000 
for promotion during the year) 
has been spent almost entirely 
on publicity, promotions and 
fees. 

But that effort will be wasted 
If the theme of Export Year is 
allowed to drop out of sight. 
The committee is well aware 
of this, and is discussing ways 
in which the theme can be 
carried through into 1979 nnd 
beyond. 

Export Year adviser Alan 
Topham, recruited from 
Ceramco’s Crown Lynn to act 
as travelling salesman for 
Export Year, says ho thinks 
Export Year has created a 
climate of interest. 

“We’ve certainly had an 
encouraging interest from 
™ an , a f em enl," he notes. “And 
|ne labour force wants to get 
involved.” 

Now, he says lie believes, it 
s important to gel something 
Hu e , from lhut interest. 

that “something positive- 
must flow Initially from 

Management. 

hfls boon e *- 
pounding hj s list 0 f filx 
management “musts” to 

S,l CX ? 0rUnB work for foe 

individual firm: 

c * !Jjy e a statement of total 
commitment by the “boss"; 
^ Set up an export com . 

fn?iM PP0lnt an ^ecutlve to 
foilow up and report back; 


Commercial and Industrial 
idling - Leasing 
Pl 'ono 72G-209 Wellington 

L' i-nv.-.vuir, 

Jrcourts 



• Insist on regular export 
meetings and keep them alive; 

• Publish your own export 
newsletter; 

• Insist on better com¬ 
munications from top to 
bottom. 

He sees the main value of 
Export Year as an attention- 
getter and an opportunity for 
companies to reconsider ex¬ 
porting. Now he would like to 
see those companies lock an 
export programme Into their 
own in-house systems. 


It won’t be easy to achieve. 
Many would-be exporters have 
taken one brief look at the 
whole field and recoiled in 
horror. 

Two big barriers are a lack 
of hard cash, and a lack of 
marketing skills and backing 
facilities. 

The export tax incentives 
are valuable, but companies 
still have to shell out the cash 
first before getting the 
taxation rebates at a later 
dale. This cash flow problem 
has been particularly daunting 
for small businesses which 
have worthwhile wares to sell. 
Theavilabllity of pre-shipment 
finance from such 
organisations as the 
Development Finance Cor¬ 
poration is a help here. 

The big problem for small- to 
medium-sized businesses, 
then, is basic: how do we 
start? 

There is no lack of products 
available, some of them very 
sophisticated and of high 
quality. New Zealand com¬ 
panies can generally be proud 
of the quality of their products. 


EXPORT YEAR has all but run Its course. And if any 
businessman has not realised that we have been in the middle 
of an export drive, he deserves to be exiled to the Ulan Bator 
office. 

Almost everyone has leapt on to the Expon Year band¬ 
wagon. The politicians, the academics, the medln, and even 
businessmen, have trumpeted the message loudly. 

And why not? It has made good copy after all: the good of 
the country and all that; the ads on the telly; the ubiquitous 
Export Year posters decorating several thousand office walla. 

There’s no doubt, then, that the Export Year campaign has 
been a PR success in getting the word “export” across. But 
how successful has It been In terms of increasing export sales 
and In persuading companies to spend the time, effort and 
money in actively touting their wares abroad? And what 
next? 

Allan Parker reports. 


But the problems arise when 
the products leave the factory 
door. Increasing the efficiency 
of the export servicing sector 
— be it transport, finance, 
marketing, language skills — 
must remain a major objective 
of this country, 

Another area of concern is 
the fragmented approach to 
exporting. Kiwi belief in the 
sanctity of the individual helps 
add to inefficiency In ex¬ 
porting. Co-ordinated pools of 


expertise are vital. 

And how many export orders 
have been lost through the 
sheer lack of size of com¬ 
panies? This was evident at 
the Los Angeles trade fair late 
last year when several com¬ 
panies were approached by 
prospective buyers for large- 
scale orders throughout the 
United Stales. They had to turn 
down the orders because they 
could not handle the volume 
required by the buyers. 


Is one answer the pooling of 
orders among several com¬ 
panies to meet the buyers’ 
requirements? A drastic step, 
perhaps, but it would help 
ensure continuing work and 
encourage the high quality 
required for the international 
marketplace. 

Economic conditions have 
forced the increased 
awareness of exporting as an 
alternative to a depressed 
home market. One of the most 
important tasks ahead will be 
to persuade companies to 
maintain their export drives 
when the domestic market 
picks up again. 

The start-stop approach that 
has characterised New 
Zealand exporting efforts in 
the past has caused untold 
damage to overseas con¬ 
fidence in our ability — and 
conviction — to become 
suppliers to the world. 

Export Year spawned the 
slogan: "Let’s all make it 
work.” 

Perhaps the 1979 slogan 
should be: “Now don’t throw it 
away.” 


"The logistical complexity of containerised cargo can J 
create costly delays - so it pays to work with an efficient £3 
carrier. i|| 

At Columbus, our principal operational objective 
is to eliminate these holdups. Jpp 

Through satellite communications and 
computerised processing systems we speed up the 
paperwork. 

Our handling systems are designed to load f.& 

and nfflnarl vniir chinmontc and t-n mnua H-iam in A -s : iQ? . 





and offload your shipmentsand to move them in ■. ‘ 

and out of the terminals with maximum rapid ity." r.'fcjar.\ ' "/•' ’ 

f'Ai I in am if* ’■ iik Br- - 1 V'V 'vSfJJ 


Speed afloat, service ashore. 

Modern fast container ships servicing 
the East and West Coasts of America and 
Canada, Venezuela, the Caribbean,and the U.S.& 
Mexican Gulf. Sailings on average every seven days. 











EDMOND D. KELLY 

Counseller at Law 

*0. Box mb, Middletown 
New York 10940 USA 

Settlement ot interests 
In American estates 

Agent for Investment in 
American property and 
securities 
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EPING THINGS MOVING, 
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OFFICE MANAGER HUII CRAIG) 

A SIKK1ER FOR EFFKENCY... 

EVERYTHING IN IIS PUKE ft A PLACE 

FOR EVERYTHING SO NATURALLY 
HE) INSTALLED AN ACGOMTA 
RETENTION SYSTEM. 





And a good thing too. Now 
the office runs like 
clockwork. No lost time or 
lost documents. 

Accodata Systems grow as 
your demand grows with 
build-on units, mobile 
trolleys and lockable 
cupboards for confidential 
documents. Accodata is the 
only complete system to 
take your computer 


Printout and file it in a 
readily accessible and tidy 
manner. y 

Two qualites of binder are 
available, Pressboard for 
f® n ® ra ,l use, Accohide for 

heavy dut y work. 

j °?. eas y identification 
and coding, Pressboard 

comes m six colours, 


ACCO 


ssssssr* ■■ 

—-^™, dd DOES IT RIGHT 

--------------— —available from Commercia l Station through Ncw ^ . 
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Public accounts reflect pocket-book politics 


Economics Correspondent 

TO public servants ambitious 
for the development of their 
own departments, an election 
year can be a year-long 
Bpending spree. Incumbent 
Governments, Intent on 
maintaining the Treasury 
benches and recognising the 
influence of the pocket-book on 
voting behaviour, tend to hold 
a loose rein on public spending. 

The Public Accounts for the 
nine months ended December 
Si, 1979, show that this election 
year was no exception. 
Muldoon is apparently even 
more susceptible than other 
Prime Ministers to the temp¬ 
tation of pocket-book politics. 

Not much of an Increase was 
originally budgeted for 
Government spending. The 
appropriation of $6355 million 
published in the 1978 Budget 
was less than a 12 per cent 
Increase over the level of 
spending in 1977-78. 

But just in case the Budget 
appropriation proved too 
small, another $250 million 
was set aside for sup¬ 
plementary appropriations 
later in the year. This, as the 
Government knew at the time, 
was not even enough to cover 
public servant salary in¬ 
creases effective from October 
1, 1978, and by September It 
was necessary to vote ad¬ 
ditional funds to Government 
departments. Then, another 
$250 million was voted for 
Government spending, 
bringing the total up to a little 
over $6855 million for the year. 

To date, Government 
departments have officially 

W. German 
delegation due 

A DELEGATION of West 
German scientists will arrive 
in New Zealand later this 
month to discuss energy 
matters and prospects for 
future cooperation between the 
two countries under the 
Scientific and Technological 
Cooperation Agreement. They 
will also review progress made 
so far In implementing the 
agreement. 

The visit may pave the way 
for West German investment 
here, capitalising on New 
Zealand's power surplus. 

The 10 to 14 man party — 
with representatives from the 
public and the privalo sectors 
--will be led by Government 
representative Dr A Ziegler, 
director of non-nuclear energy 
research for the Federal 

Technology 0 * Research and 
.Representatives from the 
, 8ector - mainly in- 
y°! ved | to chemical or coal 
K l g tr i e8 u ~-include Professor 
ink? Inhauaen . director of 
]ar hauB ® n International, a 
a Lf 8 chemical company. 

Rftm 6 ^ rst proposed 

months back — is ex- 
pected to be brief. But in 
particular, the delegation will 
svSkJS F 10 , Production of 
“ araple - 

announced that West German 
wT 08 !? would come to New 
«»land to look at ways and 

KJS of “stag the South 
«‘and power surplus. 

The programme for the trip 
arranged by the 
EnS. ^ nd 0,6 Ministry of 
In co °Poratlon with the 
Sf.fkrnmn embassy here. 

Zeigler-Inhausen 
EM® ^ Interested in the 

aspects of our energy 
debSHi' n March another 
comm 1 011 1 Y 111 Visit to 

5SS2£5. C ; ' y BrU,it,d 

tav “N e nt in New 
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THE ECONOMY 


appropriated nearly 21 per 
cent more this year than they 
spent last year. 

And it now appears that 
these official appropriations 
are insufficient to cover ex¬ 
pected Government spending. 

The summary of the 
Government’s accounts, 
published on this page, shows 
that so far this year, total 
Government expenditure 
equals 78 per cent of the year's 
allocation of $6858 million. If 
spending followed a normal 
pattern, most departments 
should have spent only 75 per 
cent of their budgets at the end 
of nine months. 

Often in the past, Govern¬ 
ment spending In the first nine 
months has been less than 75 
per cent of the total ap¬ 
propriation. Spending usually 
catches up in the last quarter 
as the Government rushes to 
pay off its bills before the end 
of the Budget year. 

Based on information 
contained in the December 
accounts, it seems likely that 
Government spending this 
year will be at least 23 per cent 


greater than it was last year. 
With the rate of Inflation 
nearing 10 per cent, this im¬ 
plies a real (volume) increase 
of around 12 per cent in 
Government expenditure. 

Hie big question Is how the 
Government will finance its 
expanding expenditure this 
year without adding to the 
inflation rate. Unemployment, 
outward migration, low 
company profits and tax cuts 
have caused growth in the tax 
take to dwindle. While the 
Government’s spending is 
growing at a rate of nearly 23 
per cent, the total tax take is 
expected to be less than 8 per 
cent above the previous year’s 
takings. 

In fact, the tax take could be 
even lower. It is difficult to 
analyse tax flows from the 
information in the public 
accounts. Because of the 
nature of the tax laws and the 
Inland Revenue Department's 
method of administering these 
laws, tax receipts do not flow 
evenly into the public ac¬ 
counts. And when the tax 
system is extensively changed, 
as it has been this year, it is 
difficult to estimate the effects 
of any changes which have 
been made. 

PAYE tax deductions are 
not due until the month 
following payment of salaries 
and wages, so it is still too 
early to gauge the effect of the 
tax reductions effective from 
October during one quarter. 

But we do know that direct 
tax collections are down. 

Last year, $1944 million had 


SUMMARY OP THE GOVERNMENT’S ACCOUNTS BUDGET TABLE Si 
December quarter IBIS 


EXPENDITURE: 

Administration 
Foreign Relations 
Development of Industry 
Education 
Social Bervtoes 
Health 

Transport and Communications 
Debt Services and Miso. Investment 
Transactions 
Imprests Outstanding 2' 

Sub-Total 

Miscellaneous Financing Transactions 


(A) TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
FINANCED FROM i 
Income Tax 

Customs 

Sales Tax- 

Beer Duty 

Highways Tax 

Motor 8plrtta Tax 

Other Taxation 

Sub-Total Revenue 

Interest profits, Mlao. Receipts 

Other Receipts 3 

(B) TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Budget 1 
Estimate 
1878-7B 
9m) 

ties 

80S 

883 

eso 

1,872 
9 S3 
3M 
867 


DeoQtr 

Account 

«m> 

481 

280 


Qtr 

ipotofBndgef 

Estimate 

(pet) 

89 

77 

78 
83 

78 

72 

38 

71 


(B) TOTAL RECEIPTS 8,886 3,409 

<C) DEFICIT BEFORE BORROWING ((B) (A)) 1.801 1,787 

1) Includes S2B0 million supplementary In Budget pins an estimated |250 million appropriated 
in September. 

2) Imprests outstanding refer lo monies spent taut not yet classified by expenditure type. 

3) Includes Trust Aoconnt receipts ana Suspense Account, l.e. monies received taut not 
classified. 


been collected in direct taxes 
by December. This year, only 
1.5 per cent more was collected 
by the end of December, or a 
total of $1972 million. Last 
year, direct tax collections for 
the first nine months were 54 
per cent of the total collected 
for the year. If this year's 
December take turns out to be 
54 per cent of the total, 


direct tax collections will 
reach $3592 million, $332 
million less than the Govern¬ 
ment said it expected to collect 
in Us Budget. 

It is possible that some of the 
shortfall in direct tax 
collections will be slightly 
offset by larger than expected 
Indirect tax collections. 

But it all adds up to strong 


evidence supporting our view 
that the deficit this year will be 
substantially above the Budget 
estimate of $1050 million. If 
Government departments 
continue to spend at such a fast 
rate, and if growth in the tax 
take maintains its slow pace, 
the central Government’s 
deficit before borrowing could 
be more than $1600 million. 


II 
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Leonardo dldn t nave me incentive to aeveiup invention, t w i 
too often,been the way: It was the Same problem rtdadv 500 years 
later, wh^n the helicopter was rediscovered In'Eng and. A lack # 
tha 'nn mlfll rtinmortf meant thafflraat Invent on 


encouragement ?t the pruclai moment meant mat prsat invention: 
Was manufactured in America. * - v ■ X ;■ 1 

How many, ideas of genius Jewel hBVe.perishgd through^ Simple : : 


How many, ideas of genius tevei nave.pensnga mrovgn a pi^pie : . 
lack of Incentive,lUDO Finance Ltrfknows what.the right J ■; -■■■ ■/ 
recognition at the right time can dp. Bril (art Idees, genefetpd Jn,; 
New Zealand vUiNnot perish thrpMgh lack of suppbr| l • 

The.UDC Inventors'Award,l$ an annual award- SIn^.its 

. l-HyihoimiAhhiVtif a filtration olantforihfli.G&ltidnt 


In $ie)rtflr(j4|onaJ, ; 


As one of New Zealand's leading finance houses and merchant 
, bankers, wb see the Award as an opportunity to encourage the 
;. Ndw Zealanders' tradition of resourcefulness and Innovation; to 
;; Improveefficiency yet respect theenvironment and so providefor 
Uncontrolled development so vital to New Zealand's future. 

“rs-^rd. Contact 

UDC Finance Limited 

investing jnwNat matters' \y: v •' 

T^ 248 IJ; 


■ . ' ' C-.s-j 
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DECEMBER 1977 
81 £3% of total 
population reached 
15,687 Milion Revenue 


DECEMBER 1978 
8586% of total 
population reached 
16 MiKon Revenue 


DECEMBER 1976 
7247% of total 
population reached 
10.431 Million Revenue 


DECEMBER 1975 
5668% of total 
population reached 
5 Million Revenue 


u alm ° St 4 ° f PfOgreSSiv* 

have done for South Pacific lelevisii 

transmissioTMSk^h adfK Television begins 
Profitability: zero. ^ Z6r °' Revenue: zero. 

above. It shows* cle^lJ'tha^n T !? ke a look at the eha 
marketing have worked. ^ ^ y 4 years of Progressive 

tough, coiSS|iSS^r teierf T Channel is a 

conclusively that South Pacific x„] 18Ures above P r °ve 
good at it. aciklc Television is very, very 


SOUTH PACIFIC TELEVISION 
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Selling the 
sportsman 

QUESTION: What do Arnold 
Palmer, Bjorn Borg, Jean- 
Claude Killy, Jackie Stewart, 
Greg Chappell and Muham- 
med AH have in common? 

Answer: Apart from being 
world-famous sportsmen in the 
millionaire class, they are all 
clients of an enterprising 
marketeer known in some 
sporting circles as "Ten per 
cent" McCormack. And that 
haB not a little to do with the 
fact that they are world 
famous and in the millionaire 
class. 

Mark McCormack had been 
practising law for less than 
five years when he started to 
arrange exhibition ap¬ 
pearances for one client, 
world-class golfer Arnold 
Palmer. From that event has 
grown one of the most 
sophisticated marketing and 
management conglomerates it 
Is possible to Imagine. 

This internationally- 
organised group of companies, 
known as the International 



HP r 




ADMARK 


Management Group, operates 
from 13 offices in 10 countries. 
Hie New Zealand operation, 
located in Christchurch, is 
headed by Jack Urlwin, vice- 
president international). 

On the one hand it promotes 
and sells the athletic abilities 
of professional sportsmen and 
women In a number of ways to 
produce an income for them; 
on the other, it provides them 
with management services to 
safeguard that income through 
tax, insurance, investment and 
financial services. 

The list of clients reads like a 
who’s who of world 





a? '<* 


Ward & Greyfc 



ALCOHOLISM 

- it s costly 

to business 

Alcoholism is costing industry in New Zealand 
millions of dollars each year affecting all 
sectors of the workforce from top 
management to unskilled workers. 

An estimated 60,000 men and women In 
the workforce have alcohol related 
problems which affect their work perform¬ 
ance. eroding productivity. 

Employers can take positive steps to help 
those with alcohol problems on their staff 
and at the same time make considerable 
savings. 

To explain what can be done the 
Alcoholic Liquor Advisory Council Is holding 
a one-day seminar In Wellington on 
Tuesday 20 March for senior management 
and union executives. 

For full details complete and return the 
coupon below. 


Alcoholic Liquor Advisory Council 

P0 Box 5023 Wellington. Please send full details 

of the Programmes In Industry seminar to 


Name.. 

Position. 

Address. 


& 


professional sport. New 
Zealanders figure under the 
headings of golf ©ob Charles, 
John Lister), squash (Bruce 
Brownlee, Murray Ulley) and 
cricket (Glenn Turner). 

Hie foundation company, 
International Management 
Inc., exists to capitalise on the 
ability of its golfing clients by 
way of endorsements, licens¬ 
ing, exhibitions, tournaments 
and special events. Other 
associated companies provide 
these professional 
management services to 
clients in a broad range of 
sports including tennis, 
squash, badminton, skiing, 
skating, motor sports, cricket, 
boxing and even fashion and 
broadcasting. 

Illustrating the one-stop- 
shop nature of the complex, 
there is a division which 
oversees all the literary ac¬ 
tivities of IMG’s sports and 
celebrity clients, another 
which creates and develops 
sports films and television 
programmes, and separate 
companies which specialise in 
providing investment advice 
and counselling, insurance 
advice and coverage, tax and 
financial services to its clients. 

The McCormack group of 
companies provides a neat 
lesson in creative marketing 
through identifying a need and 
providing the meanB to satisfy 
it. 

Conserving 
the customer 

MARKETING is the business 
function concerned with the 
creation and satisfaction of 
customers. Although vast 
forces of manpower, energy 
and money may bo devoted to 
devising promotional schemes 
which turn people into 
customers, the satisfying of 
those customers is frequently 
Lite job of n single sulus or 
service person. 

Careless, inefficient or 
discourteous handling of the 
customer at that point can 
white-ant the whole carefully- 
constructed marketing edifice. 
There is some reason to doubt 
that the training given to 
individuals whose Job It is to 
deal willi a sometimes difficult 
public is all it should be. 

Instance. Away from home, 
we wish lo cash a cheque at a 
branch of the ANZ Bank. We 
write the cheque at the 
customer desk and approach 
the toller with the cheque in 
one hand and our ID, the 
bank’s Credltllne card, 
dutifully in Ihe other. The 
teller Is busy in an over-the- 
shoulder conversation with- 
another bank officer on 
another bank matter. He 
accepts the cheque and the 
card but the conversation 
continues. The customer is 
merely a slip of paper. 
Acknowledging our presence 
for the first time, he says, 


"Sign on the back please. 
You're supposed to sign In 
front of the teller." 

"And you're supposed to 
give undivided attention to 
your customer,” was the hot 
reply. But of course, the retort 
was merely a mental one and 
never voiced. 

Hie point of the story is this. 
Hie Government statistician 
says that, due to the Great 
Exodus, our population has 
been practically stationary for 
the last three years. In 
marketing terms, doesn't that 
mean that the customer Is 
likely to become an en¬ 
dangered species? And 
shouldn’t business begin to 
embark on a programme of 
customer conservation? 

Information 

adjustment 

BACK in our May 3,1978 issue, 
Admark had some unkind 
things to say about the ad¬ 
vertising for inflation adjusted 
bonds. We said that the ad¬ 
vertisement was lazy, that it 
failed to inform sufficiently, 
and asked the prospect to dig 
for the information. 

Well, a few weeks ago there 
was a fresh flurry of press 
advertising for the same in¬ 
vestment. These ads really 
spelt it out in detail. Here was 
all the information needed to 
make a buying decision. 

Those people who reacted 
and invested are receiving an 
Interim receipt from the 
Reserve Bank together with n 
slip which reads, "Due to the 
large volume of applications 
which have been received in 
this Bnnk there will be a delay 
in forwarding your formal 
Notice of Registration." 

We will be the first to grant 
that much of the business will 
be of a repeat nature for Die 
new calendar year, that a lot 
more money has been invested 
fn the interim in promoting the 
bondB, that in general the 
investment proposition is 
much more widely known .. . 
but we still have a feeling that 
advertising that tells is ad¬ 
vertising that sells. 

Exel in 
advertising 

DAVID EXEL, former 
director of information for the 
New Zealand Labour Party, 
has been appointed to head up 
Corporate Marketing and 
Advertising Ltd, a new, 
specialised advertising agency 
and a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Ogilvy and Mather. 

“This 1 b a trail-blazing effort 
to fill a clearly perceived 
need,” Exel told Admark. 
"Our intention is to provide 
companies with a long-range, 
in-depth communications 
programme. Our focus will be 
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Airline’s 
satellite link 

JOURNALISTS like to get the 
story straight from the horse’s 
mouth, rather than from a PR 
man — but what do you do 
when the head man is in 
Hawaii and the journalists are 
in Wellington and Auckland? 

Continental Airline's PR 
agency David Brett Ltd, in 
conjunction with Vldcom, 
worked out one solution: a 
press conference via satellite 
connecting Wellington and 
Auckland journalists with 
Continental's executive vice- 
president, marketing, Charles 
Bucks. 

Bucks fielded questions from 
his suite In Honolulu's Royal 
Hawaiian. The link, set up by 
Vldcom, went over the phone 
lines and via satellite, and was 
amplified for the teams of 
journalists in Auckland and 
Wellington. 

Total cost of the exercise, 
according to David Brett's 
Barry Young, was $700 (in¬ 
cluding food and beer for the 
journalists). 

Young said he would like to 
repeat the exercise, maybe 
with a video link next time. 


DAVID EXEL... trail-blazing 

on the corporate aspects of 
business rather than on 
product selling- The service we 
will provide will combine a 
mix of research, PR and ad¬ 
vertising, tailored according to 
the needs of the client." 

CMA will seek clients both 
from the O & M client list and 
outside. In overseas markets, 
the corporate and the product 
advertising accounts of large 
businesses are frequently 
handled by different agencies, 
so houses specialising in the 
corporate field have 
developed. An agency offering 
this specific service will be 
new to this country. 
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_ BY SPIRO ZAVQS _ 

WHflTTHE REVIEWERS ARE SAYING 

“Thu Real Muldoon is much more 
rewarding than llu- IVime Min is lei's 
own twu dismal at tempi sal autuhiugraphy. 

It re ails particularly well. The 
style is energelic. willy ami 
trim, ami the hunk is pul together well." 

V\ I' Itli-Mv 111111111111 ■(, 

"Zavus is a pmeplive observer, 
a master of the probing phrase, 
the analytical paragraph." 

Alien Ui'hnir. Moiiawnlu Kvvnlii|> Simulant 

“Of all the weighty issues 
The Real Muldoon raises, il’s odd 
that Mr Mtildoon now seizes on nils In (t ying 
io discredit the whole lommenlary.” 

.'lil I Him< 41 . IValkntn Times 

.. the bunk ... usefully 
illuminates several aspects of an 
exceedingly complex character." 

H J. Si thru. NJL Herald 

"To all who are fascinated 
or repelled by our Prime Minister... 
this book Is recommended reading." 

S.W.U. Hawkco Bay Herald-Tribune 

“The Real Muldoon is the 
first objective biography of a New 
Zealand Prime Minister... 

It sets a high standard 
for its successors." 

TYrvoi Ajinew, Southland Tlmei 

ONLY S9.9S AT ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS. 

OR DIRECT FROM FOURTH ESTATE BOOKS. PO BOX 9*H, WELLINGTON. 






Ah? 


An out-of-date directory's even 
less use than yesterday's 
newspaper. 

72.2 per cent of purchaser/user respondents in a recent, 
independent Heylen survey agreed that it was unwise to use an oid 
NZ Business Who’s Who. 

With a significant revision of 95 per 
cent of all entries since the last 
edition, it’s false economy using an 
old copy. 

At good bookshops, or write direct to P.O. Box 9143, Wellington. 
$30.00 plus $1.20 postage. (See Fourth Estate Subscription Service 
coupon elsewhere in this Issue.) 
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Visa as 
credit card 

YOUR item on February 7 on 
bank cards says “the 
National's plans are a little 
uncertain but our sources 
suggest it Is likely Its credit 
card will also be Bank¬ 
card . . 

Not so, I’m afraid. We have 
announced that we will offer 
VISA. The fact that it is a 
credit Cas distinct from the 
BNZ debit) card, will not cause 
confusion. Customers will 
know the difference and the 
processing for merchants is 
the same, 

The only detail yet to be 
announced is the date. This 
depends on completion of the 
sophisticated computer 
package necessary for a credit 
operation. 

As a result, Instead of VISA 
being isolated it will in fact be 
offered by two banks serving 


around 60 per cent of the New 
Zealand banking market. 

B D Pope, 
Public relations manager, 
The National Bank of NZ Ltd. 


Law society 
insurance 

THERE are some Inac¬ 
curacies and misquotations in 
your article “Negligence 
Cover to be Compulsory for 
Lawyers” In your Issue of 
February 7. 

In the Becond paragraph you 
say that the proposed scheme 
being looked at by the New 
Zealand Law Society “will be 
the first insurance scheme in 
New Zealand to cover claims 
based in negligence against 
members of a professional 
organisation". It will probably 
be the first compulsory 
scheme but certainly not the 
first insurance scheme. The 



LETTERS 


misleading. There can be no 
suggestion of a compulsory 
scheme being adopted under 
which some of our prac¬ 
titioners who may have un¬ 
fortunate claims histories are 


Law Society has a group 
scheme now that covers ap¬ 
proximately 86 per cent of the 
members who are covered by 
negligence insurance. 

You say the Law Society 
Council "will authorise the 
scheme at Its September 
meeting this year". I hope a 
recommended scheme can be 
put to the council in September 
but whether the council 
authorises It or not 1 b quite 
another matter. This is cer¬ 


tainly not something that the 
society is going to rush. 

The article says that "Law 
societies In London, Scotland, 

New South Wales, Queensland 
and some Canadian provinces 
have introduced compulsory 
schemes recently”. The 
situation Is, as far as I know, 
that New South Wales and 
Queensland are negotiating 
schemes and Victoria has 
adopted a scheme. 

When referring to the right 
of an Insurer to decline cover 
for a non-notification to the 
insurer of any act which could 
possibly lead to a claim being 
made the article says "If he 
does not make notification he 
could possibly be precluded 
from the scheme”. What I said 
was that cover could be 
declined in that particular 
Instance, which is quite a 
different thing from being . 

precluded or excluded from a wrong place 

The final paragraph by REGARDING your item 
relation to the previous Irrelevant Christmas 
paragraph could be newspaper content IN HR, 


January 24), I’m afraid 
facts are wrong. w 
The articles you referwwi, 
appeared in L S 


O’clock sports weeW^nl 
wikMinM. "•*»»»»*««» Christchurch weekly is ik! 
unable to afford the premiums. Weekend Star and h mu 
T hat would be a negation of the don't print news 20 veer?!® 
principle of a compulsory 
scheme. It will be essential In 
any scheme the society adopts 
that every member of the 
society will have Insurance 
available to a minimum 
amount at a premium he can 
reasonably be expected to 
afford. 


20 years dj 

R A Doom, 
tl Editor, 
Weekend Star. 


pO couriers won’t need the stamp of authority 


Access to 
the EEC 


W M Rodgers, 
Secretary-general, 
New Zealand Law Society. 


Right time, 


on 



It's a long, tiring journey to the other 


beautiful city. 8P ' 8 Cat and 514 mC J^ a l 5§ : !\° t ® 1 .'.! ranS .P?. rlation and sightseeing. 

All the Orient comes together here, and it's and car ° 3 
well worth a few days stay. 

Rest up by palm-shaded swimming pools, 
relax in splendid hotels, shop for a few gifts to take 
along. Once you've sampled Singapore, we'll expect 


n addition you get discounts on shopping 
rentals. Incredible, isn't it. 

Come on, share our world. Singapore. 
What a break! 

For more about Singapore, see your Travel 
Agent or post this coupon now. 


U.K.? Europe? 




THE arguments of g,. 
Planning Council and flheti 
for continued access for New 
Zealand butter and lamb to tba 
EEC market were described 
by your Economic! 
Correspondent, using selected 
quotations, as large!; 
emotional. I would suggai 
that some emotional desire for 
a dean break from Mother ba 
clouded your correspondent 1 ! 
economic judgment in bit, 
article of February 7. I 

In his open letter to Mr | 
Gundelach, he invites further i 
restriction on access to (ba i 
EEC, even total exclusion. I 
Why not go further, and write , 
open letters to Mr Carter and 
Mr Ohira inviting greater 
severity in their restriction* on 
our primary exports to their 
countries, and to Mr Fraaer, 
welcoming even more 
restrictions on our 
manufactured exports to 
Australia? H we can derive 
strength through the pain d 
exclusion from Europe, why 
not positively exercise 
pressure for exclusion 
elsewhere? 

Your correspondent's article 
seems to be based on an 
assumption that we are 
seeking charily in Europe. In 
fact, we urc seeking to sustain 
part of a long-established 
market, for produce in which 
we have a strong comparative 
advantage, and at prices wd 
below those paid to domestic 
producers. Contrary to the 
implicit assumption of your 
correspondent, the present 
extent and methods of farm 
support in the EEC are subject 
to challenge within the 
Community itself. Mr Gun- 
dolacli himself has called fora 
policy of price moderation 
New Zealand neod not, 
therefore, feel apologetic 
ubout pressing for change* 
which would allow us to 
preserve some access. TM 
could he done consistently 
with (lie EEC’s own objective*. 
Wluil is needed is less of (ho 
stimulus In high-cost domestic 
production nnd restraint « 
domestic consumption which i 
policy of high prico support 
Involves. 

The Planning Council i 
modo it plain that it exp 6 ® 
our traditional exports to gi®J i 

more slowly than new ones *w F 

that markets In the Pacim i 
Basin, the Middle East and . 
elsewhere will continue w , 
assume greater importancein 
our trade. We would alf® 
with your correspondent 

relatively too much diplomatic 
and marketing effort nas goM 
into the EEC, too little WJ 
other areas with grew 
potential for the future. ' ? 

Negotiating some etaw • • 
access for butter and laamja . *■ 
Europe is completely i 

si stent with the need for . , 

switch of emphasis. To tgj?, 
the European market aw ■ *. 
however, as your cor ”u : 
pondent suggests, 
not be anything but : 

further diversify* J *•: 

future employment and iw?* 
standards in NewZealatw-../' - 

Frank Kowj;; 4* 

NZ Planning • ' 


by Bob Stott 

POST OFFICE plans to set up 
[courier service should 
^privatecourier firms 

but there has been lUtie 
Action from these operators. 

•nie post Office will have one 
big advantage over the private 
K - It wUl not have to 
3 for goods service 
As Unlike the private 

firms, U will not therefore be 
called on to prove there is a 

need for its new service, or, to 
auote the legislation, that its 
new service "would not Injure 
materially the economic 
stability of existing services . 

Courier services do not 
carry "goods" In the popular 
sense of boxes and crates, but 
must hold goods service 


licences to carry small and 
urgent parcels, envelopes of 
documents and so on. Volume 
of goods doesn't come Into it — 
motorcycle couriers In 
Auckland and Wellington need 
licences the same as the 
operators of the biggest truck 
and trailer rigs. 

But the Post Office — asked 
if it would need to apply for 
goods service licences before 
starting the courier service — 
says it docs not need licences 
to carry mall. (Generally the 
Crown does need a goods 
service licence when it ven¬ 
tures into the field of general 
cartage, but the Crown has an 
automatic exemption from the 
150km distance limit.) 

The Post Office may see Us 
courier venture as a logical 


RB211 helps to 
revive Rolls-Royce 


extension of existing postal 
services. Thus casual 
customers of the new service 
could use ordinary postage 
stamps to pay for con¬ 
signments. 

The Australian poBt office 
has gone into the courier 
business, and that country is 
more free-enterprise oriented 
than New Zealand. Several 
other Commonwealth post 
offices have also taken the 
plunge. 

And the people charged with 
running the Post Office are 
supposed to trade at a profit, 
so from time to time they must 
be expected to move Into new 
ventures. 

It is difficult to accept that a 
Post Office courier service will 
be no threat to private 
operators because the State- 
run Post Office is "inef¬ 
ficient”. On the contrary, the 
Post Office does a good job — 
the mall goes through, all but a 
tiny percentage undamaged 
and on time. The phones in¬ 
variably work, and other 
services are satisfactory too. 1 



doubt that a New Zealand- 
based private firm employing 
the same number of staff 
(35,0001 would be a more ef¬ 
ficient user of resources. 

But what does the Post 
Office plan to do? It will start 
in April or May with a limited 
ser vie e in Auckla nd, 

Wellington and Christchurch 
for contract — that Is, regular 
— customers, with negotiated 
charges, the whole being 
parallel to what the private 
firms do. Later on, the Post 
Office expects to branch out to 


other centres and to provide a 
service for casual customers, 
once again along the same 
lines as services provided by 
the private firms. 

The Post Office might take 
business away from existing 
private firms. That would 
mean the amount of work Is 
finite, that the private firms 
have exploited the market to 
its fullest, and that the only 
way a newcomer can survive 
Is to run at a loss, take 
business away from 
established operators or a bit 
of both. 

But the PoBt Office already 
has an established in¬ 
frastructure (offices in all 
centres, scope for free ad¬ 
vertising via telephone 
directories and so on) and has 
an excellent chance of 
developing new business, thus 
causing no great in¬ 
convenience to the private 
firms ... at least In some 
centres. 

The story may be different In 
Auckland and Wellington, 
where a number of firms 


operate in a competitive en¬ 
vironment, but thaL remains to 
be seen. 

The publicity announcing the 
new service suggests the Post 
Office will work alongside the 
private firms, rather than try 
to run them off the road. 

But if the Post Office does 
not have to state its case 
before a Transport licensing 
Authority, it will be able to 
start or stop services with no 
reference to anyone, with no 
need to prove "public interest” 
provided it regards its courier 
service as "mall” and not 
“goods”. 

The Post Office should 
consider using owner drivers 
working on contract for the 
actual courier work, in the 
same way that a number of 
private firms do . . . and Air 
New Zealand, for that matter. 
Owner drivers would need 
goods service licences. In this 
way the Post Office would get 
Its service on equal terms and 
there would be no excessive 
expansion of the role the State 
plays in the business world. 


(lo'him-rriiir ;uul Iml |: '- 1,1 
Si'IImiij I " f " ! 
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EIGHT years after Rolls- 
Royce Ltd was put into 
receivership the saga of the old 
company continues — but 
under a new name. 

On August 14, 1971, it was 
estimated that the crash would 
cost unsecured creditors G0.9 
million pounds and 
stockholders a like amount or 
a total of about $231,558,900. 

At last reckoning, however, 
all agreed claims from un¬ 
secured creditors had been 
paid and stockholders who 
had already received 55 pence 
In the pound of stock were 
likely to receive a further 
dividend. Thus the end result 
was expected to reduce the 
face value of shareholders' lost 
stock from 60.9 million pounds 
to 2S.2 million pounds or from 
about $115,779,500 to about 
$47,008,700. 

Immediately the British 
Government stepped in, a new 
company, Rolls-Royce (1971) 
Ltd, whb formed to carry on 
the work of the old. Later 
Rolls-Royce Ltd changed its 
name to R-R Realisations Ltd 
and Rolls-Royce (19711 Ltd 
reverted to tho old name of 
Rolls-Royce Ltd. 

Last year, Rolls-Royce Ltd 
announced (mainly aero 
engine) sales and orders of 


more than 621 million pounds 
(about $1,180,608,300). 

Us most important 
breakthrough was the selec¬ 
tion by Qantas of the com¬ 
pany’s RB211 engine to power 
the airline's newest long-range 
Boeing 747 airliner, despite the 
fact that the 17 747s already 
serving Qantas were all 
powered by American aero 
engines. 

Development of the RB211 
was the cause of R-R's initial 
difficulties. 

The Qantas order climaxed a 
record year for Rolls-Royce 
and brought to 2000 million 
pounds (about $3,802,281,300) 
the worth of the on-going 
business the engine has 
brought the company. Its 
orders and options now total 
RB211 engines for more than 
340 aircraft belonging to 15 
major operators world-wide. 

The RB211, of course, is only 
one of the feathers in the Rolls- 
Royce cap. 

Last year, for example, the 
company received orders for 
100 industrial engines at about 
$633,700 each. This one is based 
on a development of the Avon 
engino which wns originally 
produced to power the Comet, 
the world'B first pure Jot 
airliner. 
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Wage guidelines: wrong path 


by Rob Campbell 

THERE are two primary 
questions to be asked about 
any contribution to public 
debate: 

1 Is It true, or if not will it be 
believed to be true? 

2 Is it useful, and if so to 
whom is it useful? 

McDonald adopts a Swedish 
model and applies it to a range 
of local data to conclude that 
labour costs have risen ex¬ 
cessively, threatening 
profitability, equity in* 
vestment, and finally em¬ 
ployment. At one level, the 
observations are correct 
enough, though McDonald 
glosses over the real tension 
between the role of wages si a 
labour coat end their role as an 
input to the reproduction of 
labour. This tension is as old as 
wage labour Itself. The rapid 
rise In wage taxes which ac¬ 
commodated a rapid fall In 
company tax and the In¬ 
creasing fiscal needs of the 
Stale haB been temporarily 
stalled in a minor way. Long 
term, however, this will 
continue as a major problem. 

The substitution of "public 
goods" for "private goods" 
has not been seen as a tradeoff 
by workers simply because it 
is not such. Increased 
government taxation has been 
linked with serious 
deterioration in a wide range 
of social services. 

"Tommercial^ 
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What McDonald describes is 
a system of economic 
production which, for posBlbly 
a lengthy period, is unable to 
satisfy both the wants of Ita 
workers and the particular 
wants of Its major agent of 
change and development — 
private capital. Presently even 
the limits of "public" capital 
support are stretched to the 
limit. 

This is a real problem, In the 
sense that It has nothing to do 
with workers being 
"unreasonable" (living 
standards falling In both ab¬ 
solute and relative terms) nor 
with private capital being 
extortionate (rates in¬ 
vestment). Because it Is a 
problem of this nature, Its 
solution lies neither in the 
acceptance of wage 
guldlellnes, nor in voluntary 
acceptance of responsibility or 
whatever cries are deemed 
appropriate. 

It is not self evident that an 
acceptance of a "reasonable 
wage path", which is what 
McDonald points towards, 
would Improve profitability. In 
some Industries (retail, local 
market manufacturing) It 
could easily exacerbate 
problems where profitability Is 
demand — rather than labour 
cost — affected. 

Nor does the reduction In 
equity Investment necessarily 
represent a reaction to low 
profitability. Rather it 
represents a common trend 
towards internal generation of 
funds as enterprises grow and 
the relative lack of large pools 
of saving In tho oconomy In 
forms available for equity 
investment. 

These faults in the Mc¬ 
Donald analysis stem partly 
from the level of aggregation 
at which he Is dealing. Can one 
show that it Is the industries 
with highest movements in 


BEHIND Prime Minister 
Muldoon'a recent threats to 
restore wage controls lies a 
belief among some economists 
that growth In real wageB has 
been excessive. 

To foster debate on this 
Issue, last week NBR printed 
extracts from a speech by T K 
McDonald, director of the New 
Zealand Institute of Economic 
Research. McDonald argues 
that rewards to labour have 
outstripped productivity 
growth and thereby con¬ 
tributed to growing unem¬ 
ployment and low private 
sector investment levels. 

McDonald focuses on recent 
trends In salaries and wages, 
profits and productivity, He 
analyses changes in fac¬ 
tor shares income going to 
different production factors 
such as labour and capital) 
and comes to (he conclusion 
that the share of national in¬ 
come going to labour (le, 
wages and salaries) is rising 
while that going to capital is 
falling. 

Policy makers should ad¬ 
dress this problem, In Mc¬ 
Donald's opinion. He says that 


labour cost which have had the 
highest falls in profitability; 
have these In turn been the 
industries which have felt the 
greatest lack of equity in¬ 
vestment; and have they Been 
the greatest falls in em¬ 
ployment level? 1 think one 
can confidently say that none 
of these Is the case. 

Rather, the New Zealand 
labour market, aided by 
current government policy, 
shows signs of developing low 
and high wage pockets. While 
In some instance technological 
change is reflected in wage 
and other payments, In others 
(eg road transport) the system 


"there is much to applaud 
recommendations for wage 
setting In Sweden embodying 
(he concept of a 'main path 1 for 
wage and profit levels, 
allocating maximum long-run 
returns to labour which allow 
'normal' profits and encourage 
investment in productive 
areas”. 

This week we print com¬ 
ments on McDonald's speech 
by two economists Involved in 
industrial relations. 

D J Turkington, a senior 
lecturer at the Industrial 
Relations Centre, Victoria 
University, points out that by 
focusing on the share of 
national income going to 
wages and profits, McDonald 
fails to note the implications of 
the falling share to farmers. 

R J Campbell, industrial 
officer for the Drivers' 
Federation and the Shop 
Employees’ Association 
argues that the McDonald 
analysis is not a correct 
portrayal or labour market 
problems or wider economic 
problems. It is simply a 
convenient theory that will be 
adopted by many business 
circles. 


is excessively slow to react. 

What this reflects Is that the 
McDonald analysis is a correct 
portrayal of neither labour 
market problems nor wider 
economic problems. Hence, it 
Is not useful in the Bense that It 
can be applied to solve those 
problems. It is, on the other 
hand, a convenient enough 
theory and will be believed and 
adopted by many business 
circles. The tragedy for these 
circles, of course, is that some 
(possibly many) will find the 
wage path (whatever ita level) 
inconvenient and will break it, 
whether prompted by a union 
or not. 


Sharing out thj 
national cake 
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Devaluation — without altering exchange rate 



by Don J Turkington 

SHARES of the national coke 
are what the processes of 
production and distribution 
are all about and historically 
these shares don't change 
much. 

The essence of Kerry 
McDonald's paper is that in 
recent years they have moved 
in favour of wages and against 
profits and that this change 
will have a detrimental effect 
on the New Zealand economy 
over the long run. His policy 
prescription Is to reduce real 
wages so as to make it 
profitable for firms to increase 
employment. 

Let's look a little more 
closely at his argument. As 
every Income earner knows, 
It's tax which makes the 
difference and McDonald 
stresses this with regard to 
wages and salaries. While 
wages and salaries have risen 
rapidly, taxes on them have 
risen even more dramatically 
so that the increase in real, 
after-tax wages and salaries 
has been in line with the 
increase both in available 
national cake and in real 
(before lax) company income. 
The Government, running true 
to form, has been the main 
beneficiary of the recent 
inflation. 

Unfortunately McDnnnld 
doesn’t pay as much attention 
to taxes on profits when 
considering the share of 
company income. As opjxwwl 
to (he situation with wages and 
salaries, the rate of (ax on 
profits has fallen so that 
growth in disposable profits 
has been fasier than in total 
profits (which McDonald 
concentrates oil). And it is 


disposable profits which J 
In investment 7 j 
employment decisions j 


While share of proflu J 
wages in national IncorJ 
fairly constant over the & 
term, they do vary with a 
business cycle and thmi 
nothing In McDoniH 

analysis to suggest that W 

done more than apot a cwW 
variation. It’s well knowab' 
in recessions profits lag beto 
wages but this shouldnl} 
taken ns evidence of a m 
structural change or Inn 
trend. ( 

By focusing on wages a 1 
profits, McDonald n\ti 
much of the point. It hi' 
companies which his 
suffered any great fail in tte 
share of national Inconsth 
farmers. The farming sham 
now only about half wig] 
was in the early slxtieic 
should low real farm inc®’ 
and static agricullun 
production continue very It 
into the future, New Zealc.' 
will really be in the cart. 1h 
the answer lies in the soUri 
applies In New Zealand h 
mure Ilian most of us cm 
admit. 

McDonald is not tooeqic 
nil how he would Implem 
his policy suggestion s 
reducing real wages. Thar: 
matter little as the mailf 
appears already to be hsij 
this effeci. He does pohtt 
problems in the prte 
system of wage llnij 
including the "iron Iwi 
relativities' 1 , .lust ns in oft 
areas of Hie economy, renin 
uf many of the ltp 
regulations and reslridfiJ 
would go a long wny to sohtj 
these problems. 


Now Wellington visitors 
nave a new home away from home 

Introducing Greenhill Lodge 
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Conveniently located on the 
town belt just 5km from the centre 
of Wellington, Greenhill Lodge 
brings alive a new concept in 
accommodation: fully self 
contained motel units at truly 
down to earth rales. For the first 
time, business or family visitors to 
Wellington can gel quality 
accommodation without breaking 

Each Greenhill Lodge unit is 
fully furnished including colour 
television, full kitchen facilities 
(cutlery crockery etc.) and most 
units are fitted with washing 
machines., A Continental breakfast 



is available on request. The free ■: 

1 sports room is an added bonus lor 
family visitors. • ■ /. 

A special feature is the large • • 

three bedroom units which are 
ideally suited for seminar groups, • : 

of up to 12 people. 
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DEVALUATION has become a major topic of 
discussion and conjecture in the business com¬ 
munity — and not for the first time. Indeed, Prime 
Minister Muldoon lias been obliged to deny 
devaluation rumours a number of times in recent 
years. 

In August 1077, for example, he ruled out any 
change to the New Zealand dollar after the 
Australians devalued. 

There were more whispers of a possible 
devaluation In September that year. Muldoon 
reiterated his opposition to devaluation. 

Early last year, the Wellington business con¬ 
sulting group BERL advised devaluation through 
Us newsletter. The Prime Minister responded with 
an angry attack: "Anyone who conducted their 
business according to newsletters would go 
bankrupt very quickly." 

In June last year. Professor K B Cumberland 
tipped a devaluation "immediately after the 
election If the Government is returned". 

Another flurry of rumours swept the country in 
August, after questions were raised by a Reserve 
Bank suspension of quotations in foreign currencies 
other than the American dollar. Muldoon responded 
with another denial. 

He returned from overseas in October to scotch. 
Opposition suggestions New Zealand was about to 
revalue. 

This year's bout of devaluation talk was fostered 
by the OECD report on the New Zealand economy, 
which recommended devaluation (provided a 
number of other measures were taken). 

Indeed, devaluation fears begun u run by New 
Zealand companies trying to replace expensive 
overseas loans, and by emigrants taking millions of 
dollars out each week to avoid an expected 
economic crunch. 

So now for something completely different. 
Canterbury University economist Brian Easton 
tells us how to devalue without changing the ex¬ 
change rate. 


major disruption to the capital 
•account. 

The Rose Committee on 
Taxation (Royal Commission 
on Taxation which reported in 
1987) did not support a value- 
added tax because of the 
"administrative and ac¬ 
counting burden”. 

The proposal here involves a 
different method of collection 
from that considered by the 
Ross Committee. The value- 
added tax on Incomes Is 
already collected by the 
Department of Inland 
Revenue, and there would be 
no need for even a separate 
record. For other factors and 
imports, it-Is a matter of the 
Customs Department using the 
excise tax system. (There may 
alBo have to be changes to 
prices for some Government 
services, on which company 
tax is not changed.) Thus, the 
new tax would involve little, if 
any, changes to moBt firms. 

A further merit is that the 
main change — the levy on 
imports — can be introduced 
quickly, and the subsequent 
changes more slowly. Given 
the current fiscal and balance- 
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of-payments situation, this 
phasing could be ad¬ 
vantageous. 

It may seem curious that the 
main effect of the Introduction 
of a value-added tax would be 
a levy on imports, which are 
not "value added". This is a 
question of nomenclature. So- 
called value-added taxes arose 
out of turnover taxes which 
included taxing imports. There 
Is an almost universal ac¬ 
ceptance that added-value 
taxes may be levied on imports 
and deducted from exports. 

One of the theoretical 


justifications for a value- 
added tax is In terms of who 
should pay for Government 
services. Under our present 
taxation system, particularly 
with high levels of average 
income tax, some of the levied 
tax will be “drifted forward" 
on to exports. That means that 
some Government services 
will be paid for by those who 
consume the exports, that is 
foreigners. 

On the other hand, con¬ 
sumers of our imports, that is 
New Zealanders, do not pay 
the tax. 

It is not obvious that it is 
appropriate for foreigners, 
rather than Import con¬ 
sumers, to pay for, say, social 
expenditure. A value-added 
tax on imports and deducted 
from exports, reverses this 
situation. 

Another way of looking at 
the same argument is that it is 
likely that some of our 
potential exporters are 
stopped because our tax 
Bystem requires the foreign 
purchaser to pay for the 
welfare state through the taxes 
on exports. But some Imports 


are competitive only in New 
Zealand because their con¬ 
sumption makes little con¬ 
tribution to public welfare. 

Nonetheless, our trading 
partners could see this as an 
ingenious way of imposing an 
import surcharge, and 
threaten retaliation because 
they did not think of it first. We 
can show our good faith by 
dismantling some of the 
protection levies and fiscal 
subsidies on exports. 

Although this proposal is 
equivalent to a MVfc per cent 
devaluation on current ac¬ 
count, it may not be enough. 
But it can be implemented, 
and quickly,and if there la also 
a reduction in protection and 
erratic export subsidies some 
of the distortions from -the 
fiscal system will be reduced. 
Given the present Inertia in 
polLcy towards long-term 
structural change, the 
proposal represents a major 
step forward. 

Given the present Inertia in 
policy towards long-term 
structural change, the 
proposal represents a major 
step forward. 
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MANY economists would 
support a devaluation. Their 
analysis centres around the 
view that the domestic price of 
our Imports is too low, so we 
are encouraged to consume 
Imports rather than manu¬ 
facture our own goods; and 
[hat the return for our exporta 
Is too low, so we discourage 
domestic producers from 
exporting. 

The economic arguments 
against devaluation are its 
effect on capital account 
“ the balance of payments 
raising the domestic cost of 
our foreign debt; Its effect on 
domestic prices, which may 
spiral into Inflation; the 
technical problems of getting a 
package of economic 
measures accompanying a 
devaluation to stick. More 
“ww objections come from 
politicians, who do not seem to 
Appreciate the role of prices In 
tne allocation of resources, 

The result has been that 
“¥»d °f devaluing, we have 
carried out a massive 
Programme of fiscal sub- 
eidisitlon. Economists are 
odcoming increasingly 

SS ed about this 
Programme, not only in terms 
* ™ Ux levels that are 
h£S 8ary . t0 flnance it, but 
JS]® 6 impact seems 
32S therefore, the price 
"location mechanism may be 
oven more thwarted. 

dail,*® alternative to 
fift*and fiscal sub- 
aft 5 ? 1 Propose a value- 
S r J aa d f M%perce n t.In 
#uch a tax would be 
the added value 
SK*” 6 ! 1 *. 1 corporation 
factor Income, 
^ Imports, and would-hi 

aSffigarasff 

t£^kthovalue*dded. 


to f4500 pa) 


Thus, the main change to the 
present tax structure would be 
a l4Mz per cent levy on Imports 
of goods and services. The 
effect would be to ralso Import 
prices by this amount, and so 
encourage domestic sub¬ 
stitution. Assuming there are 
no exemptions (and there is no 
need for them) such a tax on 
imports would raise about 
$600 million and add lees 
than 4 per cent to domestic 
prices. This price effect and 
some unnecessary protection 
could be reduced by 
simultaneously reducing 
customs tariffs (and perhaps 
overseas travol tax) by up to 
14ft percentage points. 

At the same time, the value- 
added tox can be deducted 
from exports. Since It Is an 
Indirect tax, such a deduction 
Is not treated internationally 
as an export subsidy, and 
therefore Is not "UlegaT unitor 
International trade 
agreements. The effect of such 
a deduction Is to make It more 
profitable for exporting; Its 
value to some industries could 
be substantial. 

In one year the value to the 
pastoral Industry and Us 
processing could be more than 
$300 million, to forest products 
more than ¥30 million, and to 
manufacturing more than ¥80 
million. 

But with the introduction of 
the value-added tax rebate for 
exports, many fiscal subsidies 
for exporting should be with¬ 
drawn. The net fiscal revenue 
from added-value tax dess 
rebates, plus savings on fiscal. 
subsidies, less reductions in. 
customs tariffs) would be used; 
for redueing.iocbme ttuf. IJurt 
la assuming, tbeGoveripnentr 
budget labalsnced), v, 

The overall, result r ,.Is a- 
devaluation to cuflrentjac-;.. 
count: that U, theproflUTO;: 

of wjrtltti and,; 

importing. -The' irioo 
rate wrnlto mow' < 
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. When seconds count you don’t get A second 
chance. That’s why, when It comes to cargo, 

with door-to-door service, When you need 


■fix 


„• For next flight out-^ Courier Semces,.:! 

• Overnight -yjetrX. And for Jess argent ‘ 
consignment’s FVejghtair.No more hassles,. . 


collecting Cairo from the City Cargo Depot. : ' 
Consignments will automatically be delivered to 
!•; the door unless * Airport Only* collection is,' 

brdferredf&nd spec if led),: You •. •; 
11 . why still despatch from the - ; 

| IT v Jf - City Cargo Depot Jf you Wish.. ■: 

■ End nlLyour New Zealand wide • 

• : distributionhasBlep.Goall'the •* 
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Nickel industry crisis: will 


by Jenny Morrel 

MOST countries have 
economic problems but it 
seems reasonable to say that 
New Caledonia — a French 
overseas territory in the 
Pacific — has a crisis worse 
than most. Its economy is 
based on one main product — 
nickel — and nickel sales have 
plummeted since 1B72. 

Noumea, the capital of New 
Caledonia, is a fascinating and 
confusing city. With a 
population of only about 60 , 000 , 
it has perhaps more 
restaurants and nightclubs 
than any New Zealand city. 
These are still doing a thriving 
trade. 

Hie large marina la hill of 
expensive pleasure boats, 
everywhere there are high 
apartment buildings, ex¬ 
clusive little boutiques and 
French coiffeurs abound. 

At the supermarket you can 
buy cheeses flown in from 
France, fruits from California 
— in fact, almost anything you 
can think of, if you are 
prepared to pay. Luxury goods 
of all kinds are available, but 
the prices of everything are 
high. 

On the other hand, you can 
see the unemployed hanging 
ebout in the central square or i 
the backstreets of town, the i 
second-hand car yards are i 
crowded with care they cannot i 
sell as many people leave the 1 
country, and at night the unlit 
windows testify to the number \ 
of empty apartments. t 

In the newspapers, notices of s 
bankruptcy are becoming t 
common, while offers of s 
employment are rare. p 

Noumea was a boom town a 
from 1969 to 1970. Nickel prices d 
soared during the Vietnam « 


War and New Caledonia was a 
leading world producer. 
I, People flocked into the 
; country, housing was at a 
. premium, prices soared. 
‘ Blocks of apartments went up, 
new land was developed, roads 
were built, and grandiose 
_ schemes were planned. There 
~ was to be a second refining 
plant near Noumea, and 
perhaps others elsewhere, 

. more nickel companies were to 
, be allowed In, a modem high¬ 
way was to encircle the rugged 
; islands... 

' Then the world nickel price 
fell, other countries (such as 
] Canada and Indonesia! ex¬ 
panded their nickel mining, 
and, perhaps most Important 
of all for New Caledonia, oil 
prices rose. 

Even now, while New 
Caledonia suffers from an 
almost complete halt In Its 
nickel production, other 
countries are producing 
profitably. The main reason is 
energy: apart from one small 
hydro scheme New Caledonia 
is dependent on imported oil to 
fUel Its refinery. And other 
production costa — especially 
skilled and managerial wages 
— are high. 

The recent Indonesian 
devaluation created an even < 
bigger cost differential bet- 1 
ween the two countries and 
sent a ripple of apprehension 1 
through New Caledonia. 

Prices in general are very 
high in New Caledonia. Partly i 
this is a result of the tax | 
system: there is no Income tax I 
but everything bears import or t 
sales tax. Second, the boom ( 
pushed prices up and people c 
are reluctant to bring them 
down. Third, the wealthy class d 
can afford to pay high prices. c 


spell change f a New Caledonia? 

Caledonia and Franco. Nickel” ^ Nickel SLN) for refining in its tourism to buffer effects of the 

On the one hand, the French tradesmen anW! 1 ^ Noumea plant but also by the decline in nickel earnings, 
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PLEASURE BOATS... marina full of luxury craft. 



.' *1-V* ^ -a. . . . 

ILE DES PINS... outer island tourist resort 


But there 1 b something 
strange about the high prices: 
shopkeepers in general expect 
to Bell a small quantity at a 
high mark-up. Why doesn’t 
somebody undercut them by 
concentrating on high turn¬ 
over? 

And when the economy la so 
depressed, why Is the 
currency, CFP or Colonial 


Franc Paciflque, remaining 
strong? This is a result of New 
Caledonia’s relationship with 
France. For one thing, the 
same currency is used in 
French Polynesia, which does 
not share the same economic 
troubles. The present 
economic troubles may force a 
re-evaluation of the 
relationship between New 


Caledonia and Franco. 

On (he one hand, the French 
Government mud many 
Caledonians) Insist that this 
Overseas Territory will 
remain French. On the other, 
with 1.3 million unemployed at 
home, the French may not be 
keen on financial uid for this 
ailing economy, but the 
Caledonians are likely to 
demand aid na the price uf 
their staying closely tied to 
France. 

A polarisation of local 
politics has begun: one side 
talks about depart¬ 
mentalisation (becoming a full 
province or integral part uf 
France); the other mentions, 
rather warily, full in¬ 
dependence as the only option 
if France refuses to grant 
greater internal autonomy to 
the territory. 

The population of New 
Caledonia Is a great mixture: 
about 40 per cent are European 
(more than half of these ore 
“colons" or settlers; the rest 
are "metropols" in the colony 
under contract as public 
servants, doctors, teachers, 
and so on), just over 40 per cent 
are indigenous Melanesian, 
and juat under 20 per cent are 
"others'', which include many 
Walllslana, Indonesians, 
Vietnamese, West Indians and 
Tahitians. 

Most of the Melanesians live 
on the wetter east coast, where 
they were shifted by the 
French, and on the lioynlty 
Islands to (he east of the 
mainland, or Grande Terre 
There they cultivate their 
traditional subsistence gar¬ 
dens, coffee for the local , 
market, and some copra. 

The colons raise cntllu an tin- ( 
drier west coast, work for "U* , 


tradesmen and Z ^ Noumea plant but also by the 
Noumea dbuilo «i«, "patits mineurs”, who export 
The metmnni. u. the crude ore to Japan for 
Noumea? processing or sell it to the SLN. 
who are mo S S5S> It Is above all the fate of die 
-U Nicker J ^ SLN which is of interest, for 
Tho irnpmni ^ this earns the majority of 
Noumea S’ft * overseas funda, employs more 

“others" r 18 • people than any other 
had ciime economic activity In the 
nt t>u> rJ? Noum8a (oij country, and is indirectly 
son., cotaS '**• ***> responsible for Ihe Uvellhood 
.... n3 - of most of the population, 

ine ,rc quenterj „| j-mid-1978, there was a six- 
“A " 1 *; week strike to protest at a 


^SE*-** 

w 11,0 unemployed m 

Noumea are 
others , MelaJJJ 

hud L'ltfllA In N._ 'I 


tourism to buffer effects of the 
decline in nickel earnings, 
while expecting nevertheless 
that nickel will remain the 
mainstay of the economy. 

The agricultural sector was 
perhaps more developed at the 
turn of the century than it Is 
today, for then the settlers 
were still enthusiastic, 
especially about beef raising 
and coffee. 

The development of the 
nickel mines and the high 
wages available attracted 


l ' aura,,li a "d nlgh 4 i week Btrike in protest at a people from the land, the 
an dpurchi^ proposal to cut wages to delay supply of cheap Asian farm 
^rygoodssfj,^ laying off staff. This ended in a labour dried up, and the 
mciropoiB, on contra® ,j negotiated cut accompanied agricultural sector got left 
high salaries (a j by reduced working hours and behind. Some of the colons 
grounds that hardship | Increased holidays and had the continue to raise beef on the 
creases with distance fo effect of causing a number of western foothills, satisfying 
t fins.) and the fewinfl mBtropols, whose contracts the local market, and 
colons, most of whoo^ had been breachcd.to pack up Melanesians have taken over 
mmiu their money ft. and leave. the coffee growing to supply 

tk C m 11168. The question is what hap- their cash needs, producing 

l ncre is a tremendouiro pens next. With the company enough for the local market 

Oi incomes hpr» a I olponriv ninnintf at a con- flnrt n am nil amount fnr nvnnrf 


Of incomes here: fa j 
unemployed, receiving, 
little in benefits aod w* 
on wages similar to 
New Zealand, to prolan 
and business people wa 
easily five times, and m 
io times, as much - it 
Terence which is aerealta 1 ? 
by the luck of Income hi 

The main Island ol ft 
Caledonia is about a pi- 
the size of the South Iiluii 
New Zealand. It Is rugged 
mountainous with an; 
du la ting coastline and w 
little good arable land. 

Travelling around t 
island, you see everywtoao 
great red gashes In the Li 
which are the nickel mlnai 
where exploration for nidi 
has I wen carried out. 1ft 
nickel is surface-mlHi 
throughout the Grande Tern 
mainly by the Soclete 1/ 
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,, c , With a new service from US Mid Western States and ‘— 

the Eastern seaboard via Pacific Coast ports. 

To,™ d Januar V the U.s. Pacific Coast Australasian 
Tariff Bureau.approved the joint application of Brambles 

Nvnrr^niif 8 ftS!? lnter national for operation of an 

Rga;'- “ w « - £ “« &ES& 

rnmm , 8 ?w to approval of the tariff by the Federal Maritimp 
Commission the service will commence on March 10 th 1979 
hoinnn' service caterinQ for LCL Traffic will use vessefc 
beiongmg to members of the Pacific Coast Conference eSpri 

in * er serv ' c . e anc * shippers/importers will be able to h- 

sissaM5“ t 

and Wellington by the first available conferenlie sallino ™ d 


BRAMBLES INTERNATIONAL 

Cna Hill UniiM ■ l _ ■ _._a. 


Ener ^ House. Hobson St, 
Ph 798-101. Telox 21055. 

192 Thomdon Quay, 
Wellington. 

Ph. 739-485. Telex 3951. 





laying off staff. This ended in a 
negotiated cut accompanied 
by reduced working hours and 
increased holidays and had the 
effect of causing a number of 
metropols, whose contracts 
bad been breachcd.to pack up 
sad leave. 

The question is what hap¬ 
pens next. With the company 
already running at a con¬ 
siderable loss, will It close 
completely or at least for 
several months of the year? 
This would cause phenomenal 
unemployment and political 
problems. 

Naturally the Ad¬ 
ministration has been aware of 
the growing economic 
problem. For the last few 
years it has been trying to 
encourage agriculture and 


agricultural sector got left 
behind. Some of the colons 
continue to raise beef on the 
western foothills, satisfying 
the local market, and 
Melanesians have taken over 
tho coffee growing to supply 
their cash needs, producing 
enough for the local market 
and a small amount for export. 
But recently market¬ 
gardening has increased, 
considerably cutting Imports 
of vegetables, new small in¬ 
dustries such as beekeeping 
are starting, and there is a 
little new life In the 
agricultural Bector — which 
one would expect to be im¬ 
portant, at least for the 
domestic needs, in this 
isolated, thinly populated 


EXPORT SALES 


An experienced Sales and Marketing Executive 
visiting the U.S.A. May/June 1979 and Europe 
from July 1979 to July 1980 is available during 
the period to develop markets and contacts for 
New Zealand manufacturers interested in 
exporting. 


Please reply to: 

P.O. Box 363, Levin 
No later than 31 March 1979 


THE ASIA PACIFIC 
RESEARCH UNIT LTD 

"Exporting to Japan" 

The Asia Pacific Research Unit are pleased to announce the 
forthcoming visit to New Zealand of Mr Toshlo Yoshimura, 
M j a Pan, Editor of "Asia Pacific Forum", tho monthly trade 
ar *d political journal of Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

The Export Institute of New Zealand and the Auckland and 
Wellington Manufacturers' Associations, with the Asia 
™tic Research Unit, invite you to meet Mr Yoshimura 
him speak on "Economic Trends in Japan and the 
implications for New Zealand's Future" 

at a Workshop 

Tuesday February 27,1979, 2.30 — 8.30 p.m. 

Aucldand C0 Room ' ^ psom Showgrounds, Greenland Road, 

a Seminar 

SSL y March 2 -1979, 10.00 a.m. - 2.15 p.m. 
inference Room. 3rd Floor, Industry House, Cnr 
wjunenay Place and Allen Street, Wellington. 

!L*? a w °uld like to attend either of these functions, please 
py. mentioning any specific queries you may have, to 
*»'in?°A X 3978, Wellington (Ph. 850-237 Wellington, Ph. 
'w-107 Auckland). 

ASIA PACIFIC RESEARCH 
UNIT 

Consultants In International Trade 
Development 
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LOADING ORE... at Thlo, south-east New Caledonia. 


group of islands. 

Tourism has had a much 
more dramatic growth during 
the seventies. Offering 
primarily "a taste of French 
life", Including the 
restaurants, wine and 
boutiques, and also an ex¬ 
cellent climate, the white sand 
beaches of the outer islands, 
such as lie des Pins, and the 
curiosity of the Melanesian 
villages as seen from the 
"bush hotels," have attracted 
a lot of Australian tend New 
Zealand) tourists. 

But Noumea is expensive for 
tourists, It does not have the 
"Pacific paradise' 1 feeling of, 
say, resorts in Fiji, and the 
Caledonians do not seem to be 
wholehearted about wanting 
tourists. 

At present, New Caledonia 
seems to be living in an unreal 









risks to 
yourself 

It is well known that product or 
process development is a risky 
business. Big money can be at stake 
for long periods before the product 
reaches a marketable stage and you 
see a return on your investment. 

As a result many manufacturers refuse 
to commit themselves to development 
programmes. 

The answer is not to try and go it alone. 
The Applied Technology Programme, 
administered by the Development 
Finance Corporation (DFC), is 
designed to help out in this area. 

Risk capital is available for approved 
projects, thereby sharing the financial 
risk involved during the difficult 
development stages. 

Return of DFC’s investment is simply 
related to the degree of risk involved. 

DFC realises its return on the 
investment only when the project 
begins to generate sales. 

And the client retains control 
throughout. 

Don't keep the risks to yourseltrshare 
your problem with th$ DFC, contact 
you r nearest office for detai Is. 


L >_ y -i i 



NICKEL PLANT ... at almost complete halt. 


world. Everywhere there are 
signs of affluence but already 
unemployment Is high and the 
future of the main economic 
activity is tenuous. 

If the nickel collapses, there 
will be an exodus, specially of 
metropols, many such as the 
WalUsians will be in a quan¬ 
dary with no employment to go 
to in their own countries (there 
are more Wallisians in New 
Caledonia than In the Wallis 
Islands.) 

But eventuaUy U will be the 
colons and Melanesians who 
will have to cope with the 
decreased standard of living 
and the economic development 
of this basically undeveloped 
country. It will be difficult for 
the urban Melanesians; the 
colons argue that they will 
manage because they are 
more self-sufficient and hardy 


than the metropolitan French 
who are giving the country Its 
falBe glow of prosperity. 

In some ways, the nickel 
crisis should be good for the 
country. 

One resource which has 
hardly been touched here is the 
see. New Caledonia haa the 
largest reef fish resources of 
any Pacific country — not 
suprising, when It Ls encircled 
by a reef on average S 
kilometres from land and 
second only to the Great 
Barrier Reef In size. A stop to 
the nickel mining would have 
at least one good effect In 
stopping the pollution of this 
valuable untapped wealth. 

The nickel crisis could bring 
other benefits, such as forcing 
the businesses remaining and 
the new ones which come to be 
more efficient than those 


which erupted during the last 
boom and have simply tottered 
on since. 

While Lhe development of 
agriculture, tourism and 
fishing would help tremen¬ 
dously in putting this economy 
on to a more secure basis, 
protected from the boom and 
bust cycles typical of an 
economy dependent on a single 
primary commodity, it is 
premature to say that the 
nickel is "finished". 

It is by no means the first 
time that New Caledonia’s 
nickel industry has been in 
trouble: in 1947 the refinery 
was closed for 10 months oi the 
year. That time, recovery 
required modernisation and 
mechanisation of the plant to 
reduce costs. Perhaps the 
present crisis will force 
similar changes. 












FURTHER INFORMATION 

If you are interested in receiving details of DFC'S Applied 
Technology Programme poet this coupon to your nearest 
DFC office. 


Address. 


Special Interests. 


POBox 6862 
AUCKLAND 

POBox 9368 
HAMILTON 


POBox 3090 
WELLINGTON 
POBox 1566 
CHRISTCHURCH 


AMILTON CHRISTCHURCH \ _ 










































